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—W7INBPA: 
laymen 

iv2 tneir 
tastimony 


Here, in the annual (May-June) 
Lay Witness Number of The 


Upper Room, men and women 





from the four corners of the earth 
bear witness for their faith. 


Each year, in this one number, 
the preachers and pastors stand 
aside and only laymen speak. The 
meditations they contribute are 
among the most inspiring of all 
the year. 


If your church does not have a 
standing order for The Upper 
Room, please let us know imme- 
diately how many copies of the 
May-June issue you will need. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ 
per copy, postpaid. Consignment orders 
may be arranged. Individual yearly sub- 
scriptions by mail, $1; three years for 


$2. Order from 





The world’s most widely used 


daily devotional guide 
37 Editions— 31 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 





- Thest iI 


Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 25. 


Baptists seem to be taking to heart 
suggestions that there should be greater 
co-operation among their various bodies. 
Several toward greater fellow- 
ship between Baptist groups have been 
announced, all culminating in 1964 with 
the observance of the 150th anniversary 
of the first organized Baptist work in 
the United States. In that year the Amer- 
ican and Southern Baptist Conventions 
will hold their annual meetings simul- 
taneously at Atlantic City, N.J., May 
18-22. In the meantime, pulpit exchanges 
will go forward among six major Baptist 
groups. Also, there will be other ex- 
changes including professors in semi 
naries and young people in youth camps. 
All Baptists are being urged to read a 
new paperback edition of Adoniram Jud- 
son’s biography, the first Baptist mission- 
ary, and a co-ordinated church extension 
program is planned for 1962. 


moves 


Methodists seem to be taking their 
responsibility more seriously in advo- 
cating total abstinence from beverage 
alcohol among themselves and 
according to reports from two Methodist 


society, 


agencies. The General Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns says that three out 
of fous Methodist churches observed 
Commitment Day in 1960, usually the 
first Sunday in December. More than 
2 million pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed in connection with the observ- 
ance. Also, the General Board of Missions 
announced recently that the 1960 mission 
study book, Stambling Block, has outsold 
any other mission study book ever pub- 
lished by any church body. The book, 
written by Dr. Douglas Jackson, Perkins 
School of Theology faculty member, 
dealt with the beverage alcohol problem. 


With all the conversation during 
these times about missionaries being re- 
called, shifted here and there, and all 
the attending uncertainty, Methodist mis- 
sion board leaders have announced there 
are now openings for 50 special-term mis- 
sionaries at home and 60 overseas during 
1961. Most home special-term mission- 
aries serve for two years and overseas 
missionaries agree to three-year terms. 


‘Two statements from Lutheran ap- 
parently contradict an earlier assertion 
by Catholic leader Francis Cardinal Spell. 
man. According to the Cardinal, ex. 
clusion of parochial schools from a 
tion of federal funds would discrimi. 


nate against Lutheran, Baptist, Catholic, 


Ca- 


or Jewish parents, “Americans all.” Said 
Dr. Oswald Hoffman, director of public 
relations for the Lutheran Church. 
Missouri Synod, “Let Cardinal Spellman 


speak for himself. He does not speak for 

us Lutherans . . . federal assistanc¢ 

should be restricted to public schoo 
The National Lutheran Council : 


s. 


pre- 
senting major Lutheran bodies except 
the Missouri Synod, placed itself on 
record as opposing any government con- 


struction loan program, suggesting that 
this constitute an invitation to 
sectarian groups to expand their schools 
beyond their ability to support them, 
There was 


would 


a further suggestion that 
many groups would use such funds to 
establish schools either for sectarian in- 
struction or to preserve racial segregation, 
thereby weakening the American public 
school system. 

Missouri Synod full time elementary 
schools number 1,293, with 5,318 teach- 
ers, and enrollment of 194,201. The en- 
rollment figure almost equals the 150,109 
enrollment reported by all other Protes- 
tant elementary schools combined. 

There is unity in Protestant ranks on 
this issue. Other Protestant leaders are 
supporting the anti-aid position. 


Consideration apparently is being 
given by some leaders of the United 
Church of Canada to setting up a group 
of pastors without assignments to specific 
pastorates. According to the church's 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service, 
the greatest need in Canada today is for 
a band of young “free-wheeling” pastors 
similar to the saddle-baggers of former 
years to spread Christianity throughout 
the country. This group would not ride 
horses, but drive compact cars, station 
wagons, jeeps, fly planes and helicopters, 
and travel by boat to spread the Gospel 
to all Canadians. The board heard one of 
its staff members assert that these young 
pastors could not only penetrate the dark 
corners of the inner city, but could also 
get to the scattered and frontier places 
also. Such is some of the thinking today 
in planning for tomorrow’s evangelistic 
strategy. 


the cover 


When Bishop Paul E. Martin takes 
office this month as president of the 
Council of Bishops he becomes, in effect, 
the number one executive of The Meth- 
odist Church. Bishop Martin now serves 
the Houston Area after presiding over 
the Arkansas-Louisiana Area for 16 
years. See page 24 for a report on bishops. 
—ApvocaTeE photo. 
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COMMENT 


“Angst” in Modern Fiction 


METHODISTS ARE STILL enough in the Puritan 
tradition to feel a tinge of guilt if they sit too long in front 
of a book while the fields wait white with harvest. Prob: ibly 
the guilt Gieger counter rings the loudest when we settle 
down with a work of fiction. 

This, of course, is unfortunate for, in good imaginative 
literature, the minister can involve himself in life in such 
a way that his very next pastoral call will find him more 
open and receptive to expressed and unexpressed needs. 

So, prodded somewhat by the arrival of National Library 
Week (April 16-22), and taking a cue from our writing 
colleague, Bishop Gerald Kennedy [See Tocetuer’s regular 
fiction reviews], we come to defend the minister and his 
reading of fiction. This is not easy, we know, for much of 
the fiction being peddled today is sheer trash, published 
with an obvious eye on the reader’s libido and pocketbook. 
But just because a work of fiction contains descriptions of 
immoral behavior is no cause to toss it aside, as some church 
reviewers are prone to do. A perceptive and sensitive author 
can be clinical without being voyeuristic. 

John Updike, in his Rabbit, Run (Alfred A. Knopf, $4), 
for example, gives us a heart-rending and sordid story of 
a shiftless 26-year-old character named Rabbit Angstrom 
who still glories in his high school basketball accomplish- 
ments. Updike describes Angstrom’s adultery in what some 
will feel is unnecessary detail. But he does not look 
in the window, give a surface description, and then run 
away to snicker. Rather he stays and carries the reader 
through some of the most agonizing feelings of guilt, fear, 
and anxiety found in modern fiction. A Lutheran, Updike 
must have had Kierkegaard’s “angst”—dread—in mind 
when he gave his hero the name Angstrom. 

Jack Eccles—an Episcopal minister obviously symbolizing 
ecclesiastical concerns—scurries about with humanitarian 
zeal trying to help. But the best he can offer is several 
rounds of * golf and the cry, “I love you!” As any sinner 
knows, if he is honest, this is hardly enough. The love 
Angstrom needs must come screaming down the centuries, 
not across the fairway. 

It might be argued that we know enough about sin 
without reading about it in fiction. But do we? We may 
know many objective facts about sin, but good fiction can 
subjectively take us into that anguish of the soul that is 
separation from God. This fiction provides no answers, but 
it can shame us into a greater effort to see if the answer 
we proclaim is profound, or merely pious. 


Youth Is Ready 
SELDOM HAS A federal legislative proposal fired the 


imagination of so many young people as that of the Ken- 
nedy proposal for a U.S. Peace Corps. This program would 
utilize the services of carefully selected youth in working 
for the betterment of mankind in areas requesting and 
needing help. 

Methodists, Quakers, and other church groups discovered 
some time ago that there are splendid young people inter- 
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ested in investing some of their talent and energy in cre- 
ative activity beneficial to the world’s underprivileged. 
Incidentally, this is not the first time that the government 
has become interested in a field of activity in which the 
Church was already at work. 

Response thus far to the President’s proposal would . 
seem to indicate that the youth of America are anxious 
for the opportunity to participate in this program. Many 
college and university campuses have reported the organiza- 
tion of discussion groups on the Peace Corps subject, and in 
some instances organizations have assumed responsibility 
for being informational centers concerning Peace Corps 
development plans. 

Of equal significance is the report from Washington 
that thousands of applications are being received from young 
people anxious to serve the cause of peace and humanitarian 
service through this opportunity. 

What motivates this response from a youth generation 
oftentimes described as one seeking offbeat ways of es- 
caping reality? We would like to think these youth are 
religiously motivated, but we are not that naive. Many un- 
doubtedly feel here is an opportunity to further world peace. 
The thrill of anticipated adventure, perhaps in a strange 
overseas assignment, naturally explains some of the unusual 
interest. One must not discount the simple yet profound 
humanitarian desire to match one’s talent with human need, 
regardless of where or under what conditions the need 
may exist. 

Youth of every generation have dreamed their dreams 
and longed for fulfillment of their idealism. The tragedy 
that has befallen the youth of altogether too many genera- 
tions is that they have had to bear arms in warfare not 
of their own making. Here in the Peace Corps, perhaps, 
they see an alternative to warfare which could very well 
be the making of a long leap on the road to peace—develop- 
ing understanding between people of the world through the 
kind of shared living that results in confidence, respect, 
and goodwill among all concerned. On these foundations 
rise the hopes for peace. 
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Freedom of worship—this was the goal of Roger Williams when he and his small band 
of followers established the First Baptist Church in 1638. Thus began the oldest organization 
of the Baptist denomination in America. Write to Ministers Life and ask for 
No. 8 of this series and you will receive a handsome framing print on parchment-like 
paper. Be sure to enclose 25¥ to cover cost of mailing. 
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AAINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 


Ministers Life Building, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
SINCE 1900 Serving as the world’s largest association of clergymen—specializing in “‘select 
, risk” life insurance for the clergy and their families. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


What Is Concern? 


Eorrons: I am amazed at the Con- 
cerned and the Contented |Comment, 
Feb. 16, p. 3]. The offense is in your 
political reference, which you hasten to 
disclaim, but which nevertheless is there 


furnishing the basis for the comment. 


Referring to the “Man of Galilee” you 
say, “Nothing less than the life of the 
Concerned One would be enough.” That 


is the very thing that makes the political 
sO revolting. The concern of 
the politician, especially the one referred 
to, is the concern to be elected to office. 
Jesus’ concern is to do the will of the 
“Father.” (He would not come as a 
temporal ruler.) He was concerned to 
witness to the truth, to the 
of the Kingdom and wait for them to 
grow. He the 
Father’s will and resort to no unnatural 
such as the fanatic 
urge. If we “concern” 
let us use it in reputable reference. 
R. T. Lowman 


reference 


SOW seeds 


Was contented to do 


forcing religious 


would must use 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


High Quality 
Both your Comments 
The 
and biblical thought in the editorials a 
of high quality. 

I'm glad you eo Tennes- 
see Williams POV |Dec. 22 10|, no 
matter what some psc ah think. 


| March 


theologic: . 


EDITORS: 


2, p- 3] are excellent. 


Rospert L. WALKER 
Methodist Church 
Calif. 


St. Paul's 
Vacaville, 


Honest Concern 


Eptrors: I 


read with great interest 
Howard Grimes’s Theology, the Bible, 


and Your Church School | Feb. 16, p. 7 | 
His 
Meth« 


dren pointed out the very weaknesses 


criticisms of current 
dist curriculum materials for chil- 


four major 


that have troubled me for some time. 

We pastors who are expected to give 
uncritical support to every phase of the 
official Methodist program often find it 
difficult to be heard and taken seriously 
wit! 


regard to such matters. Thus, it is 
quite encouraging to see one’s honest 
concern substantiated by a professor of 
Christian education who, by virtue of 


will be taken seriously. 


his position, 


Let us have more of this type of forth- 
right appraisal of our Methodist pro- 
gram with regard to biblical orientation. 

James D. McCa ttt 
Methodist Church 
Ind. 


Sh oals 
Shoals, 


Down With Faddists 

Epitors: Re | Believe in Spiritual 
Healing |Feb. 16, p. 11]. The Gospel 
has power to convert people from their 
sins to a vital relationship with Jesus 
Christ. If, as a 
mental and physical healing takes place, 
well and good, but let’s put the emphasis 
on moral ‘healing where it belongs. If we 
emphasize “spiritual” healing of the body 
rather than spiritual regeneration of the 
soul there will be less, not more, healing 
To get aboard the present 
popular bandwagon of the healing fad- 
dists, whether they be disciples of Mary 
Baker Eddy, Amy Semple McPherson, 
or Oral Roberts, is to make the mistake 
of trying to the body rather than 
the it is to raise more problems 
than it solves; 


result of conversion, 


of the body. 


save 
soul; 
it is to confuse multitudes 
of innocent people and to lead them into 
a false conception of Christianity. 
Christianity plagued 
by those who would equate it with peace, 
and health. 
BILLE! 


has always been 
success, 
ScoTtT Mi K 
Union Circuit 
Union, W.Va 
Eprrors: Many thanks for your article 
by Larry Eisenberg / Believe in Spiritual 
Healing |Feb. 16, p. 11]. His pilgrimage 
from skepticism to faith as a result of 
experiences in his own parish parallels 
that of a number of us. In addition to 
Emily Gardiner Neal’s first book, A 
Reporter Finds God Through Spiritual 
Healing (Morehouse, $3.50), I would 
highly recommend her second book, God 
Can Heal You Now (Morehouse, $3.50). 
Especially valuable is her insistence that 
spiritual he: ling be kept within the sac- 
ramental framework of the Church, i 
order to preserve it from the vagaries a 
fanaticism. Let’s hear from other Meth- 
odist brethren concerning their experi- 
ences along this line. 

Donacp B. 

First Methodist Church 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
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Famous church buildings of America 
series—#8: FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH, Providence, R. I. 


WHAT HAPPENS TOA 
MINISTER'S MONEY? 


There usually isn’t very much to 
go around. Small salaries are 
stretched to the limit caring for 
the everyday necessities. The first 
thing to suffer at budget-cutting 
time is personal savings. 


But a savings plan intended to 
pay for some specific thing, such 
as a retirement income, must grow 
by regular contribution. It cannot 
be cut. Here, one of the more sel- 
dom mentioned benefits of life in- 
surance can help you. It provides 
a regular bill that must be paid— 
quarterly reminder that it’s time 
to save and build for the future. 
And at the same time, you provide 
protection for your family. 


A Ministers Life $5,000 Endow- 
ment At Age 65 policy, for ex- 
ample, protects your family to age 
65 and then pays $5,000 plus ac- 
cummulated dividends. (A lump 
sum big enough to help you buy a 
retirement home, or regular pay- 
ments that can add substantially 
to your retirement income.) It also 
builds cash and loan values which 
not only provide a ready emer- 
gency fund, but act as your sav- 
ings account, too. These cash 
values earn interest at the guaran- 
teed rate of 234%. In addition, 
you receive dividends which also 
earn interest, currently 4%. 


It’s easy and economical to save 
the life insurance way. Through 
years of service to the clergy, Min- 
isters Life has come to know the 
problems facing ministers and plans 
your insurance program to fit your 
budget and needs. 


AAINISTERS LIFE 


and casualty union 


At 


SINCE 1900 


3100 w. lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 


Write to us for insurance help and information. 





LOOK AT THE SAVINGS--BUY NOW! 


COKESBURY STOCK CLEARANG 


Now, while stock lasts, you can save more than a third off the regular 
price of these over-stocked items. Cokesbury needs more room for latest 
models and as a result, is clearing these two first-quality articles. At this 
tremendous reduction, you can’t afford to delay. Order these bargains for 


your church or mission today. 


THE EASYCHANGER HEADLINER 


with back-opening door 


Regularly $310, Now Only 5] gg” 


You save $111 on this item! Con- 
structed of 18-gauge prime steel and 
protected from rust by an exclusive 
process, the Headliner is welded elec- 
trically and finished in baked metallic 
bronze. Vents provide continuous in- 
sect-free air circulation. Door is insu- 
lated with sponge rubber gaskets. Copy 
board is fastened to the inside of the 
door and can be easily reached. Over-all 
size 50x62 inches; inner copy board 
41x43 inches. Each purchase includes 
609 steel copy letters. Church name 
plate limited to 25 letters, extra letters 
$1.00 each. Copy board and church name 





%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 
Northegstern | North Central | Western 
Region | Region | Region 
Boston 16 % Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 








* New York 11 Cincinnati 2 Portiand 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 San Francisco 2 
I a = | aaaies ia 
Southwestern Southern Southeastern 
; Region Region Region 
' % Dallas 1 | Atlanta 3 | Baltimore 3 
' Kansas City 6 | &Noshyille 3 | x Richmond 16 
1 
! 


are illuminated by interior lighting. 
Choice of black copy board with white 
letters or white copy board with black 
letters—specify. Erecting equipment 
extra. 

MR-500-R. Transportation extra from 
Nashville, Tenn.; specify truck or rail 
shipment. Wt., 193 lbs. $199.00 
Extra Copy Board. 41x43 inches. Trans- 
portation extra; wt., 24 lbs. $27.85 


MR-4143W White Background 
MR-4143B Black Background 


Lawn Erecting Equipment. Transporta- 
tion extra; wt., 125 lbs. $60.00 


SE Ue et 


LARGE ILLUMINATED TABLE CROSS 


Regularly $46.75, Now Only § 2Q95 


This beautiful illuminated cross is con- 
structed of prime rustproofed steel with 
white translucent fiber glass panels. 
Gold-colored enamel baked at high 
temperature to give satin finish. Interior 
finished in lustrous baked white enamel 
to provide proper light diffusion through 
panels. Fitted with bulbs especially de- 
signed to give soft even light and easily 
replaced by removing the panels. White 





() Easychanger Headliner Bulletin Board. 

MR-500-R $199.00 
() White Extra Inner Copy Board. 

MR-4143W $27.85 
CL) Black Extra Inner Copy Board, 

MR-4143B $27.85 
[] Complete Lawn Erecting Equipment $60.00 
[] Large Illuminated Table Cross. 

MR-TC-50 $29.95 


use this convenient order form 


fiber glass panels are unbreakable and 
bulbs are readily available at any elec- 
tric supply store. Cross measures 2334 
inches high, 14% inches wide at the 
cross-arm and 25s inches square. Sup- 
ported by a 714 inch square base felt- 
padded to protect surface. Place your 
order today and take advantage of this 
savings. MR-TC-50. Postage extra; shpg. 
wt., 9 lbs. $29.95 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO __ 
Street . = 
eee ee ll 


(1 payment enclosed [] charge to my account 
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Its Need and Prom 





By THOMAS C. ODEN 


A call for a new kind of church loyalty. 


HESE TIMES call Methodists to a 

new and uncharted kind of loyalty 
to The Methodist Church. It is a loyalty 
to the Methodist heritage, which in many 
ways stands in judgment over the con- 
temporary self-understanding of The 
Methodist Church. 

Here is a fact which cannot reasonably 
be challenged: Contemporary Methodism 
is theologically rootless. It is lost and 
separated from its previous history. It is 
suffering from a kind of amnesia toward 
the past. We are tempted even to glorify 
the nontraditional, and congratulate our- 
selves on our freedom from our heritage. 
The sad fact is, however, that the ideas 
that control most popular Methodist be- 
liefs today are 19th-century ideas, and 
are largely irrelevant to the problems of 
man in the 20th century. 

We do ourselves a disfavor by imagin- 
ing that we are “in tune with the times” 
when the times with which we are in 
tune are the optimistic, bourgeois, and 
utopian times of pre-World War I. 

The general lines along which much 
present-day popular Methodist theology 
operates are fairly clear: Man is essen- 
tially good and has a natural capacity 
for effective moral action; Jesus is a 
teacher of a higher morality; God is 
author of the laws of nature, whom we 
know is on our side, who helps us to 
think positively, who requires of us a 
good moral life, and rewards us when we 
achieve it; history is getting better and 
better, and the kingdom of God is what 
man tries to achieve by planning organi- 
zation, good will, and prayer; the Church 
is that organization of people who are 
especially interested in getting history to 
move a little faster toward the brother- 


Thomas C. Oden, a Methodist minister, 
teaches theology and pastoral care at 
Phillips Seminary in Enid, Oklahoma. 
He also teaches Methodist doctrine, his- 
tory and polity to Methodist students. 
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hood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. 

The point is that Methodists are not 
without a theological position even as 
they protest the development of a post- 
liberal Methodist theology. As a matter 
of fact, nobody exists without some sort 
of understanding of himself and of exist- 
ence, and therefore no one operates with- 
out some sort of implicit theology, no 
matter how poor, unrealistic, or inade- 
quate it might be. The sad part is that 
the understanding of man, God, and so- 
ciety which is often dogmatically asserted 
by supposedly non-theological Method- 
ists, often exhibits a very weak and 
usually obsolete theology, which might 
have been relevant to the conditions of 
the 19th Century, but certainly freights 
little meaning for the lonely crowd or 
the organization man of the 20th cen- 
tury. The fact that we have neglected our 
theological heritage does not mean that 
we have not taken up another theological 
position. 

In the light of all this, the bishops of 
The Methodist Church have seen fit to 
call the church to a profound new assess- 
ment of our theological heritage. In the 
Episcopal Address to the 1960 General 
Conference, delivered by Bishop W. C. 
Martin on behalf of all the bishops of 
The Methodist Church, we hear this call 
boldly stated: 

We Methodists have a unique theo- 
logical heritage in which faith and 
good works stand in their right order, 
in which grace and the means of 
grace are rightly appreciated. .. . If 
we are to appreciate and develop this 
heritage, we must reassess the super- 
ficial ideas that have attached them- 
selves to it. 


We do not want the Methodist tradi- 
tion to become a new source of shallow 
denominational idolatry. The recovery of 
our theological heritage is only valid in- 


sofar as it glorifies not itself but the 
divine love which called it forth in his- 
tory. 

Many Methodist laymen and students 
are more ready for theological self- 
scrutiny than are clergymen. Perhaps 
they have less to defend in the “ongoing 
program of The Methodist Church,” 
(this phrase was once caricatured by a 
student as, “Take heart, God, we’re com- 
ing!”) The chief source of resistance to 
theological renewal in our time curiously 
enough is not the laity but a minority 
element of the clergy, who assume that 
any serious self-examination of the 
Church implies a threat to the total 
program of the Church. 

The new self-critical attitude which 
is needed, however, must come out of 
the context of love for the Church and 
loyalty to it. At certain times we can be 
most loyal only by being most construc- 
tively critical of the inadequacies of a 
person or community. Such is the case 
in Methodism today. 

The dilemma of contemporary Meth- 
odism and the resources of our theologi- 
cal heritage are summarized in three 
basic areas: (1) faith, (2) worship, and 
(3) the relation of the church to its 
cultural environment. In each of these 
areas there exists both a need and a 
promise for Methodist theology. We 
would do well to restudy three basic 
documents of early Methodism for re- 
viewing the resources of our tradition 
in each of these areas: Wesley’s Sermons, 
his Order for Morning Prayer, and the 
General Rules of the Methodist Societies. 

1 The first issue concerns our assump- 
tions about faith. Methodist thinking 
and programing today is _ oriented 
around an unbiblical legalism which acts 
on the assumption that when we do good 
works for God, he accepts us because of 
our goodness. Fully 90 percent of the 
sermons I have heard in Methodist 
churches in my lifetime have reflected 
this assumption. Often there is no at- 
tempt to hide or clothe this unbiblical 
moralism. It stands boldly before us: We 
ought to be good. God loves us if we are 
good, but certainly not as sinners. This is 
by far the most serious religious problem 
Methodists face today. The Protestant 
Reformers had a short-hand term for 
this whole way of life which proceeds 
out of the assumption that God accepts 
us when we do good works: works- 
righteousness. This means that the source 
of our righteousness is ourselves and not 
God, and the means by which we justify 
our existence before God and man is by 
the works of our hands, rather than by 
receiving our justification from God as 
a gift of his divine love. 

Our works-righteousness has its root 
in our failure to understand the Gospel 
as God’s gift. Instead we have understood 
the Gospel as another demand that God 
places upon us. The Gospel is good news 
from God that God loves us in the midst 


of our inability to be good and to fulfill 


his demand. The Gospel is not the bad 
news which says we must do something 
more in order to gain acceptance by God. 
Moralism may say this, but the Gospel in 
the New Testament says that whether we 
like it or not, or accept it or not, God 
loves us with his radical holy love, which 
forgives us in spite of our moral and re- 
ligious pretensions, not because of them. 
Methodist yee, has so neglected the 
dimension of the Gospel as God’s gift, 
and so exclusively emphasized the di- 
mension of the Gospel as God’s demand, 
that we have fallen into the very kind 
of religious self-righteousness which the 
New Testament is so concerned to op- 
pose as a false understanding of the rela- 
tion of man and God. 

The Methodist tradition stands in 
judgment of our kind of Methodism 
more than anything present-day critics 

The Methodist Church might say or 
do. To our modern habit of 
gratulation Wesley’s sermons say, There 
is nothing we are, or have, or do, which 
can deserve the least thing at God’s hand. 

. . Whatever righteousness may be 
found in man, this is . . . the gift of 
God. . . . Grace is the source, faith the 
condition, of salvation. 

There is a second area of both need 
and promise in Methodist theology: the 
area of worship. Christian worship con- 
sists of the celebration and remembrance 
God on our behalf 


self-con- 


of the mighty deed of 
for our salvation. 
There is about as much we 
unlearn about worship as we need to 
learn. We especially need to unlearn 
what pietism has taught us: that our 
feelings are more important than God’s 


need to 


action. 


HE MOST 


contemporary Methodist worship is 


glaring inadequacy of 


the absence of opportunity for confession. 
An appropriate response to the Gospel al- 
ways involves the sincere confession of 
one’s unworthiness to receive the infinite 
forgiving love of God. And yet, in many 
Methodist services, the order of worship 
is carefully structured to prevent any 
expression of our brokenness or failure 
or inadequacy before God, or insensi- 
tivity to the neighbor. 
less notion of worship is a direct reflec- 


This confession- 


tion of a certain theological understand- 
ing: that man is essentially good and his- 
tory is getting better. According to such 
an understanding, there is no need for 
confession. So we don’t have it. 

We could well examine the theology 
of the Wesley Order for Morning Prayer 
which Wesley sent to America in 1784 
for use by the American Methodist 
Churches. The foremost feature of Wes- 
ley’s service, which stands in stark con- 
trast to our kind of Methodist services, 
is its sense of the majesty and sovereignty 
of God. 

There are three parts of the Wesley 


service: the service of confession, the 
service of the Word, and the service of 
offering, rehearsing the three basic 
moods of Christian worship—repentance, 
proclamation, and dedication. Confes- 
sion comes first. This is broadly sym- 
bolic of the fact that all we bring to the 
service of Christian worship is our frag- 
mented and broken attempts at goodness, 
and that the service is not for the pur- 
pose of self-congratulation, but for the 
purpose of rejoicing in the majesty and 
love of God who meets us with good 
news in the midst of our inadequacy. 

3 A third dimension of both need 
and promise in Methodist theology is 
the relation of our church to society. The 
sad truth is that The Methodist Church 
is much more like a chameleon than 
like a prophet in relation to culture. We 
tend to reflect the values of our environ- 
ment rather than transform them. 

The best way to illustrate this is to 
how strongly the quantitative 
standards of valuation of our business 
society have captivated our value judg- 
ments about how successful the church is. 
We judge the adequacy of the church 
program all too often by the number of 
members we are collecting, the number 
of people who are involved each week in 
busy-work activities, how many people 
take our magazines, how much money 
we are collecting. 

Methodism today a plagued with or- 

ganizational idclatry. By that it is meant 
ten the organization itself has tended 
to become a final and unquestioned value 
for us. Much of our activism and pro- 
gramism is a reflection of this faith 
the organization itself as our god and 
deliverer. It is significant that it is pos- 
sible to criticize the Sacraments, preach- 
ing, worship, and theology in Methodism 
without creating much stir, but if the 
program of The Methodist Church is 
called to question, one gets in hot water 
immediately. 

Out of the 
righteousness, 


observe 


context of our works- 
pietism, and culture-Prot- 
estantism, we have created a community 
life which is based on doing good works, 
performing religious and benevolent acts 
in order to feel good in relation to God, 
without any self-critical conception of 
the influence which the cultural environ- 
ment has had on its values, and without 
a very solid grounding in the witness of 
the historical Christian community. 

The bishops and superintendents of 
The Methodist Church need the support 
of laymen and clergymen everywhere in 
their effort to recast the popular picture 
of them as giant organizers (similar to 
the image of the great business tycoon of 
the early 20th century). Today the 
superintendency and the episcopacy ap- 
pear mainly as a function of the pro- 
graming interests of the church. The 
image of district superintendents and 
bishops which has been nurtured among 
laymen is that of the top-level organiza- 


tional brass who present “the progr: 

of the church, using various sieaics} to 
get the laity to support it with their 
energies and funds. The Gospel tells us 
of the gift of God, but the clergy, in 
carrying out the program of the church, 
are too often placed in the position of 
bearing no good news to the people of 
God’s gift, but only the bad news of 
God’s demand, God’s requirement, and 
what we ought to do about it. 

Our episcopal polity has proved itself 
capable of producing strong administra- 
tors. But it has produced fewer great 
preachers and thinkers than it should, 
Our episcopal form of church govern. 
ment allows for perhaps more freedom 
of the pulpit than virtually any Protes- 
tant denomination, but sadly enough, 
that freedom is not being exercised cour- 
ageously by ministers. 


o 


on the many things which Wes- 
ley did to bre: ak through the pattern 
of cultural Christianity, two things seem 
to be of particular relevance to our mod- 
ern situation: (1) He broke through the 
theological inertia of the church of his 
day by the development of a radical new 
program of lay theological education, 
and (2) he broke through the clerical 
inertia of his day through the develop- 
ment of small committed groups of per- 
sons who were urgently 
understand the relevance of the 
for their lives, working as leaven within 
the larger church. It was the twofold 
understanding of the 
Gospel and a new understanding of 
Christian community which gave the 
early Methodist movement the vitality 
to stand over against the power and pre- 
tensions of cultural Christianity in its 
day, and deeply to transform 18th cen- 
tury English culture. 

The General Rules of the United So- 
cieties provide one with an introductory 


concerned to 
Gospel 


power of a new 


glimpse into both the concept of lay 
theological education and the 
nity life of early Methodism. 

These not interested in 
increasing numbers for numbers’ sake. 
Their approach to evangelism was sur- 
prisingly different from ours. They wel- 
comed anyone who earnestly wanted to 
commit himself to a process of study and 
discipline, but they did not want the 
halfhearted hanging around on the as- 
sumption that meaningful 
might happen to one without any effort 
on his part. 

Here in this huge mass of program 
machinery, we are adrift from our theo- 
logical moorings and desperately need 
the wisdom and insight which our tra- 
dition could give us. We urgently need a 
broad new program of lay theological 
education, 
broad spirit and vision as the Wesley 
The bishops at Denver 
called us to do precisely this: to “return 
to the pit from whence we were digged.” 


commu- 


groups were 


something 


conceived out of the same 


class meetings. 
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Our 


New Level 


of Giving’ 


By DEAN M. KELLEY 


4 stewardship counselor’s personal testimony 
on giving is the best witness he can make. 


= 


K' ERY YEAR when the apportion 
ments are set, anxious soul 
cries, “Oh, not another The 
churches are paying more than they can 
afford already! We must keep our benev- 


olence demands within the limits of our 


some 
increase! 


budget!” 

\s our conference treasurer remarked, 
‘We cannot take seriously the complaints 
of churches that have never made the 
effort of an every-member canvass.” 

In the churches where members have 
been challenged with the magnitude and 
importance of real giving, these lamenta 
tions are not heard. Instead, there is a 
new sense of confidence and joy, an in 
credulous surprise at the hearty response 
of even the least affluent members. And 
for the church is to lift its 


sights and resources to an entirely new 


] 
the result 


evel of support. 

\ny church that has not 
lis astonishing increase will eventually 
left behind in an era of ex 
g churches. Even the 
standing still will become insupportable, 
ind the church will be driven to despera- 
tion merely trying to pay its bills, with- 
out ever a chance to pioneer in meeting 


discov ered 
th 
find itself 


panding costs ol 


new spiritual needs. 
The small city church I served recently 


found itself in financial difficulty. Where 
too many city churches had simply sighed 
and moaned and waited tor the under 


taker, some of our laymen refused to give 
up. “Let’s do something about it!” they 
said, and they did something. 

A number of our men attended a series 
of three-hour classes given by Rev. Row- 
land Kimberlin, financial consultant of 
the Protestant Council of New York 
City. They brought home what they 
learned to challenge all our families with 
the need of the giver to give. 

The new giving can be 
achicved by several methods. The Prot- 


level of 





estant Council plan has produced new 
levels of giving ranging from 160 per 
cent to 820 per cent greater than the old 
level, depending upon the courage and 
devotion shown by the men who do the 
work. Which method is used is not the 
basic issue: What is important is that 
tried by every church 
according to its own specific needs and 


some method be 


interests. 

Our ministers and members must be- 
gin to grasp the idea that they are shap- 
ing the future of their church, their 
community, and the world, as well as 
their personal outlook, by the way they 
invest their resources. If American fami- 
lies are going to spend twice as much on 
tobacco as they do on religion (as they 
did in 1956), many of the ideals they say 
they treasure most are going to go up in 
smoke. If they spend three times as much 
for liquor as they do for religion, some 
of their cherished hopes will go down the 
drain. 

There is no clearer sign of our failure 
to obey the first commandment than an 
analysis of the average family income. 

There are several essential features 
about the new stewardship plans that 
trouble some congregations. One is the 
evaluation of the incomes of its families. 
This is not done in a spirit of prying, 
but of concern for the family’s spiritual 
health. It is done for the necessary pur- 
pose of arranging the families of the 
church in an array from highest to lowest 
income, so that no counselor will be sent 
to a family whose level of potential giv 
ing is higher than his own; otherwise the 
family is not challenged to do its best. 

Another feature that 
pillars of the church is that the increase 
of giving is not obtained from the 
peripheral members while the most de- 
voted members can go on giving what 
they gave before. Financial leadership 


disturbs some 


flows downhill, and the only way to exert 
leadership is to lead. If those who are 
most devoted to the church cannot set 
a courageous new level of giving, no one 
else is going to do it. 

The minister goes first. I had long 
wanted to tithe, but never got up the 
courage. Our financial campaign enabled 
me to do what I had not been able to do 
before, and I have derived great satis- 
faction from my commitment every time 
I write out my weekly check to the 
church. A minister who cannot show 
this much faith in his calling and his 
congregation will never lead his church 
to the new level of giving. 

Some are troubled that they commit 
themselves to give a specified amount 
each week. They do not apparently ob- 
ject to giving such assurance for their 
telephone or automobile payments. 
Others seem to feel that pledges must 
begin and end on certain dates; it is much 
simpler to make commitments for an 
indefinite period—“until further notice,” 
simply notifying the financial secretary 
when one’s income changes, so that giv- 
ing continues in proportion to income. 

There are also anxieties about remind- 
ing families of what they have given and 
what they still owe. If this is done regu- 
larly in the form of an acknowledgment 
which lists the amount promised for the 
month or quarter, and below it the 
amount given during that period, only 
the most petulant members are likely to 
take offense. Most members appreciate 
being reminded regularly how their giv- 
ing-record stands. 

Actually, most of these qualms are un- 
necessary. Only a very small proportion 
of church members will take offense at 
anything involved in a serious, conscien- 
financial what 
umbrage does appear is usually a form 
of “pocket-book protection: It is cheaper 
to pout than to pay.” 

Our Finance Commission early de- 
cided that if there were any such sensi- 
tive members in our church, their pro 
tests were a luxury which we could no 


tious campaign—and 


longer afford. Most members are willing 
and ready to respond handsomely to the 
challenge to the new level of giving, and 
to do the best they can for the work of 
God’s kingdom through the church. 
Objection is sometimes made to the 


Dean M. Kelle y is director of the de part- 
ment of religious liberty, of the National 
of Churches in New York City. 
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DOWN 
TO OLD AGE 


The clergyman who feels 
satisfied with his prospects for 
a comfortable retirement may 
be living in a world of fantasy. 
He may be headed for a severe 
shock and an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

Experts figure that for a 
man and a wife to retire, an 
annual income of $4,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 is required. And this 
figure may err on the conserv- 
ative side, if inflation contin- 
ues, as everyone expects. Be- 
sides, the problem of a perma- 
nent home must be faced. 

To suppose that social se- 
curity and pensions alone will 
guarantee this income is to in- 
vite a rude awakening. Some- 
thing more is needed 

Good cash value insurance 
presents a chance to “lay by 
in store” so that a cushion is 
provided against inflation. 
Term insurance fails to meet 
this crucial need. 

The strong, sturdy Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund be- 
lieves profoundly in good in- 
surance with a real future. It 
wants to help those who want 
to help themselves. 


Write for details 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
18 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two Hundred Forty-Four Years 


An interdenominational 
fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 


1717 1961 
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commercialism of modern stewardship 
campaigns. Part of this charge can be 
met by eliminating the commercial ter- 
minology which has survived from early 
building-fund methods. We discarded 
the words “canvasser,” “pledge,” “goal,” 
“budget,” and so on—not because they 
were “commercial,” but because they dis- 
torted the idea of what we were trying 
to do. 

Instead, we trained our men as “life- 
investment counselors” to discuss with 
each family in the home their need to 
learn to give to God’s work (through 
the church and other channels). Then 
the men would witness to their own joy 
of giving and mention what they had 
found the courage to give to God’s work. 
There is incredible power in this simple 
testimony of a layman to another lay- 
man: “My wife and I felt we ought to 
give $10 a week to the church.” 

The counselor is not saying what any- 
one ought to do: He is simply testifying 
to his own decision in terms that any- 
one can understand. There is more per- 
suasiveness in such a sentence, with its 
blunt, bare dollars-and-cents message, 
than in a hundred sermons. After hear- 
ing this, the family is confronted with a 
decision they cannot escape. How much 
does the church mean to us? This can 
be one of the greatest experiences of 


spiritual growth that the church offers, 

In this perspective the rest of the 
charge of commercialism fades away It 
is seen that how a person invests his re- 
sources is 2 direct indication of his spirit. 
ual health. 

Early in my ministry I thought that 
a minister should never know how much 
any member gave to the church. Now 
I consider it one of the most vital things 
to be known about his spiritual life. 

Most churches in which a thorough 
financial campaign has been brought to 
a successful conclusion have enjoyed a 
tremendous growth of spiritual vitality, 
The church is no longer beaten, discour- 
aged, in frantic retreat before an ava- 
lanche of obligations. Instead, it is con- 
fident, adventurous, creative, ready to 
explore, and confront new frontiers of 
the spirit. 

One woman reported after such a 
campaign: “My husband is a better per- 
son to live with since he began to take 
an interest in the church as a result of 
this campaign. He is more considerate 
and generous at home, and I guess I am 
too.” 

From earliest childhood we are taught 
by parents, schools, and every institution 
of our acquisitive society to earn, to save, 
to spend, to keep. But it is up to the 
church to teach us to give. 





Borden Bowne on Death 


THIS letter was written by Professor 
Borden Parker Bowne to the Rev. 
Frank W. Collier when Dr. Collier’s 
sister died in 1903. Dr. Collier, former 
professor of philosophy in American 
University, Washington, D.C., was then 
a student under Dr. Bowne. The letter 
reveals the depth of understanding that 
was typical of Dr. Bowne, who is best 
eaamiatel as Boston University’s 
famed personalist Theologian. Minis- 
ters faced with the difficult task of ex- 
pressing sympathy through a letter 
should find this statement meaningful. 


January 31, 1903 
My dear Mr. Collier: 

I know all about it. Again and again 
within a few years our house has been 
left unto us desolate. I know how the 
heartaches and the tears run down as we 
try to adjust ourselves to the awful void 
and silence, and think of the lonely 
years that stretch away before us. 

And for some time there is nothing to 
do but wait. In the first blinding and 
stunning shock of bereavement, nature 
must have way; it is well that it should. 
So don’t try to be resigned, or anything 
of that sort; but let the heart weep itself 
out. And slowly faith will revive, and 
recall the divine promises and the life 


and immortality which have been 
brought to light in the Gospel. And then 
we shall remember that we are one 
family still. The dear ones gone are ours 
and ours forever. God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living; for all live 
unto him. And they live unto us. We 
wonder what they are doing. To us the 
silence of the house; but to them, what? 
Eye hath not seen—it doth not yet ap- 
pear. And some day, the glad reunions 
and the divine revealings of the Better 
Land will be ours. 

Tell your mother not to be disturbed 
about your sister’s state. We believe in 
God the Father and in his Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. And they can be 
trusted with the living and the dead, 
with this life and with that to come. 

What a horror of great darkness this 
life would be without the Gospel! As it 
is, we hold up against all life’s mysteries 
and distresses the one word: I believe 
in God the Father Almighty. 

I wish I could say some word of com- 
fort, but only God can do that effec- 
tually. May the tenderest ministries and 
consolations of him who is called the 
Comforter be granted to all of you in 
this sad, sad hour. 

Yours in profound sympathy, 
Borven P, Bowne 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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Amendment XU: «rms 


‘new look” in jurisdictions. 


By CHARLES C. PARLIN 


Ae -NDMENT XII to the Constitu- 
tion of The Methodist Church i 
before the various annual conferences. 
Between now and the 1964 General Con- 
it will be discussed and voted 
upon. If it receives the necessary two- 
thirds majority vote of all the members 
of the several conferences present and 
voting, it will become part of the legisla- 
tive structure of our church. 

Half of the distance toward the adop- 
tion of the Amendment was covered at 
the 1960 General Conference meeting in 
Denver. After detailed debate, the Con- 
ference voted 723 to 57 for approval. 

What is Amendment XII? 

The Commission of Seventy brought 
the proposed Amendment before the 
Conference at Denver. It is designed to 
bring the six jurisdictions of our church 
into closer fellowship. 

If it is passed the amendment will 
leave the basic jurisdictional system un- 
changed. The powers and duties of the 
jurisdictions are spelled out in Article V 
of Section IV of the church’s Constitu- 
tion. No change in this Article V is con- 
templated. In it the jurisdictions are 
charged with the power and duties to 
promote the interests of the church with- 
in their boundaries, to provide institu- 
tions, to elect and assign bishops, to 
representatives on the general 
boards, determine the boundaries of their 
annual conferences, and to make rules 
and regulations for the administration of 
the work of the church within the juris- 
diction. 

Some have asked, what has Amend- 
ment XII to do with the Central Juris- 
diction? The Commission of Seventy 
asked in its report to the General Con- 
ference, “Should the General Conference 
of 1960 take additional measures to abol- 
ish the Central Jurisdiction?” and gave 
answer: “Recommendation: that 
the General Conference of 1960 under- 
take no basic change in the Central Juris- 
diction.” The report went on to point out 
that under Amendment IX, already a 


ference 


select 


as its 


Charles C. Parlin was chairman of the 
Commission of Seventy which brought 
{mendment X11 before the 1960 General 
Conference. He ts also chairman of the 
Commission on Interjurisdictional Rela- 
tions. A layman, Mr. Parlin ts a prom- 
inent attorney in New York City. Among 
other positions which he holds in The 
Methodist Church is that of a vice-presi- 
dent of the World Methodist Council. 


APRIL 13, 1961 


Amendments to the Constitution shall 
be made upon a two-thirds majority of 
the General Conference present and vot- 
ing and a two-thirds majority of all 
the members of the several Annual - 
ferences present and voting. .. . 
vote, after being completed, shall Ee: 
canvassed by the Council of Bishops, 
and the amendment voted upon shall 
become effective upon their announce- 
ment of its having received the required 
majority. (Paragraph 10, Discipline of 
The Methodist Church, 1960) 


part of the law of the church, legislation 
and machinery for the abolition of the 
Central Jurisdiction existed. The General 
Conference of 1960 was unwilling to 
make mandatory moves which are now 
voluntary. 

The Conference set up a 36-member 
Inter-Jurisdictional Commission to con- 
tinue study and work toward the ulti- 
mate abolition of segregation within the 
church. Amendment XII, however, does 
not deal with this problem. 

What then, does Amendment XII do? 

First, it proposes to change the time 
and place of the meetings of jurisdic- 
tional conferences. It provides that they 
meet at the time and place of General 
Conference (or at a different time and 
place selected by a jurisdiction, but not 
more than 60 days prior to the General 
Conference) instead of meeting subse- 
quent to the General Conference. 

Meeting at the time and place of Gen- 
eral Conference has many advantages. 
The church has found a valuable sense 
of unity and understanding developing 
from leaders of the church as they mingle 
together. While the jurisdictional con- 
ferences would meet in separate audi- 
toriums, the delegates who would be 
present also for the General Conference 
would be housed in the same city and 
would mingle as delegates do now at 
General Conference. Sectionalism is less 
apt to develop and become decisive in 
such an atmosphere. Simultaneous con- 
secration of newly elected bishops at the 
General Conference would be possible, 
symbolizing that they are bishops of the 
entire church. The procedures would 
make possible the assignment of bishops 
across jurisdictional lines when mutually 
agreed. 

Second, Amendment XII would elimi- 
nate the distinction between delegates 
elected to General and Jurisdictional 
Conferences; the same persons would 
serve both Conferences. There would no 













longer be the feeling that a person going 
only to jurisdictional conference is “a 
second class delegate.” The present Con- 
stitution provides for a maximum of 900 
delegates to General Conference, and 
1,800, in the aggregate, to the six jurisdic- 
tional conferences. The new proposal is 
that there be a total of 1,400 delegates, 
meeting in their respective groups as 
jurisdictional conferences and together 
as a General Conference. This would 
mean, for example, that an annual con- 
ference which, in 1960 sent nine dele- 
gates to General Conference and an addi- 
tional 9, or total of 18, to its jurisdic- 
tional conference in 1964, would elect 14 
who would attend both jurisdictional and 
General Conferences. 

Many feel that if jurisdictional dele- 
gates could meet together for the great 
service of Holy Communion and the 
reading of the Episcopal Address and 
then move into their separate jurisdic- 
tional conferences for the necessary bal- 
loting and other work, all would be done 
in an atmosphere and spirit of unity and 
of the best interests of the church as a 
whole. 

Because the overseas delegates would 
be present throughout, exciting oppor- 
tunities for programing in the jurisdic- 
tional conferences present themselves. A 
jurisdiction which found itself without 
business while others were still in session 
could make good use of its time. This 
pattern of delegates and separate and 
general meetings during a specified peri- 
od of time was used successfully in the 
Uniting Conference of 1939. 

Action taken by the 1960 General 
Conference includes approval of the re- 
port to the General Conference which 
summarized advantages of the proposed 
system as follows: 

(1) It would foster a spirit of unity 
in the church. (2) It would minimize 
the risk that the separate jurisdictions 
may become ingroying and provincial in 
outlook. (3) It would bring more in- 
dividuals into contact with the whole 
church. (4) It would make possible the 
election and consecration of bishops at 
the time and place of the General Con- 
ference, and thus the new bishops would 
immediately become known to the whole 
church. (5) It would make possible as- 
signment of bishops across jurisdictional 
lines. (6) And, finally, it would make it 
possible for the several jurisdictional con- 
ferences promptly to implement action of 
a General Conference. 
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TARGET 
MAY 31 


The new World Service 
apportionments are vital 


to every cause by which 
The Methodist Church 
serves her Lord. 





Let every church meet 
its apportionment in full 
by May 31, end of the 
fiscal year. 





Central Promotional Office 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Your 
Methodist Church 
is Eligible 
for the Professional 
Fund-Raising 
Services of the 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
AND FIELD SERVICE 
AT THESE EXTREMELY 
MODEST RATES: 


Total Subscribed Service Charge 


Up to $25,000 $ 600 
$ 26,000 to $ 50,000 $ 800 
$ 51,000 to $ 75,000 $1,000 
$ 76,000 to $100,000 $1,200 
$101,000 to $125,000 $1,400 
$126,000 to $150,000 $1,600 
$151,000 to $175,000 $1,800 
$176,000 to $200,000 $2,000 
$201,000 and over 1% 


For further information, please write: 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
Department of 
Finance and Field Service 
Dr. Alton E. Lowe, Director 
1701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


NO 


lease 


A recent issue of The Methodist 
Story carried an article entitled, Let’s 
Put the Gospel on the Road, suggest- 
ing various ways the church might 
utilize visual signs along our high- 
ways. 

Dwight M. Burkam, a town planner 
from Columbus, Ohio, wrote to object 
to this suggestion. The Story’s editor, 
Ed Maynard, wandered down the hall 
with the letter and wondered if we 
would like to print it, since The Meth- 
odist Story has no letters column. Al- 
ways interested in stimulating conver- 
sation among church people, we said 
yes. We suspect that it is a subject on 
which our readers have widely vary- 
ing opinions. We'd be interested in 
hearing from you.—Ebs. 


EGARDING the well-written arti- 

"cle by Harry E. Titus entitled 
Let’s Put the Gospel on the Road 
| The Methodist Story, February, p. 27 |, 
permit me to express a disagreement 
which I have summed up along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1 Signs divert the driver’s attention 
and detract from driving safety. The 
picture with the story is an example. 
No signs should be on a curve or a 
hill or any dangerous point along the 
highway. 

2 Signs are frequently and illegally 
on public right-of-way. This violates 
the law. Public right-of-way is usually 
a full 60 or more feet, or 30 or more 
from the center line of the highway or 
road. 

3 Religious signs seem vain and out 
of place. The Bible and church are the 
places for the printed Gospel. Signs 
cheapen the Gospel and downgrade the 
church involved. 


4 America is sign crazy. We can 
help remove this curse by avoiding any 
contribution to it, other than location 
signs for churches, I believe. 

5 Nature, at its best, is covered by 
signs and symbols. Why should we at- 
tempt to cover the beauty of nature? 

6 Signs are an economic waste, like 
the monkeys, cows, snakes, etc. of In- 
dia. They add to the cost of servicing 
a society already carrying a heavy over- 


head in conspicuous consumption 
COMES. « os 
7 Gaudy, flashing, intermittently 


lighted, glaring signs detract from 
vision at night and contribute to acci- 
dents. They are called border friction. 
Why add to the burden? Many signs 
spoil or block cornering vision. Signs 
cause a short stopping distance, and 
slow down traffic. Drivers need a clear 
head without this friction or interfer 
ence factor. 

8 Radio, TV, and the yellow pages 
of the telephone book have largely re- 
placed the days of Mail Pouch tobacco 
and Clabber Girl Baking Powder sign. 
Must the USA suffer all its roads to be- 
come circus side shows of cheap, taw- 
dry, road-side festoonery? 

Finally, to place religious quotations 
on signs would be cheap and distaste- 
ful. Religious signs have always seemed 
out of place to me. Now that I am in- 
volved in traffic engineering and related 
subjects from time to time, I couldn’t 
help responding to Mr. Titus’ well-pre 
sented suggestion. In a society so badly 
cheapened by signs, I favor withdraw- 
ing to save space and give the eyes at 
least one restful view where we don’t 
have to read a sign or look at advertis- 
ing art. 

Dwicut M. BurKaM 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Healthy 
Minister 


By WAYNE E. OATES 


Good health—of the whole 
person—has special significance 


in the calling of the minister. 





Wayne E, 
ogy of 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
and he ts the author of 
(Westminster Press, 


Oates is professor of psychol- 
Baptist 
Ky., 


The Chris- 


religion at Southern 


1951). 


tian Pastor 


VERYONE is subject to limitations 

of body and personality, and learn- 
ing to live within these limits is the es- 
sence of emotional health. Not even the 
Christian pastor is exempt. 

Staying within the bounds of health 
requires discipline. The minister, like 
others, must submit to some of these in 
order to be healthy, but there is a more 
basic reason. He does it so that the fullest 
reservoir of life and vigor can be avail- 
able for the many and varied roles his 
ministry entails. He presents his whole 
being as a living sacrifice to God, and 
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this is his spiritual service to his people. 

What he can do for health, then, is 
a pressing matter. To this end let us 
look at the healthy minister: What is he 
like? 

First, he does not give in to people’s 
desire to “deify” him. He is, as Paul and 
Barnabas told the people of Lystra and 
Derbe, a man of like nature with you.... 
(Acts 14:15). Gently but firmly he in- 
terprets the limitations of time, energy, 
and promises under which he works. 
Without ditching responsibilities that are 
intrinsic to his calling, he stimulates the 
initiative of his people, rather than try- 
ing to do everything for them. 

For instance, if a couple calls him for 
a conference about a long-standing mar- 
riage problem, he may ask them to visit 
him in his office where they can have a 
measure of privacy. By doing this he 
saves the travel time between their place 
and his, and at the same time he stimu- 
lates their own initiative. Many pastors 
wear themselves out doing things for 
people which they would better do for 
themselves. 

Second, the healthy minister has over- 
come his fear of rejection by his people 
without becoming a “law unto himself.” 

sy this I mean that he is not chronically 
ridden by anxiety for their approval. He 
wants them to like him, to be sure, but 
he does not allow this desire to keep him 
from assessing objectively their real needs 
in the midst of their own self-devised 
plans for getting what they want. 

What David Reisman has 
“other-directedness,” or the external mo- 
tivation, the “approval of the crowd,” 
characterizes many Protestant ministers. 
Economic insecurity, in that “the peo- 
ple pay our salaries and we've got to 
please them,” is often used as a cover 
for a deeper problem—that is, we value 
their approval so highly that our desire 
for it obscures their deepest spiritual dis- 
tresses. 

Third, the healthy minister is able to 
be direct and clear with his people with- 
out undue hostility. For example, he may 
have promised to take his family to the 
doctor for polio shots. A parishioner calls, 
or more likely, just happens to bump 
into him. Rather than explain directly 
and clearly what his obligation to his 
family is, the pastor may anxiously stand 
and discuss trivia with the parishioner. 
Thus he may boil with inner resentment, 
unconsciously causing the person to won- 
der what was the matter. A frank ex- 
planation of the pastor’s promise to his 
family would have aided his inner health 
and serenity all day. 

All the research on the emotional 
health of the minister points to unre- 
solved burdens of hostility as the primary 
problem of the minister’s psychic health. 
Practicing openness, speaking the truth 
in love, would do much to prevent such 
accumulations. The daily art of seeking 
forgiveness for known mistakes would 
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help him to lie down to untroubled rest 
at night—one of the first ingredients of 
good health. 

I am convinced, furthermore, that the 
average minister eats too much of the 
wrong kind of food to remain healthy. 
We are intemperate in our eating habits, 
and often both encourage and are en- 
couraged by our people in this. 

The feast days of ancient and modern 
orthodox Judaism were followed by fast 
days. In our effort to do away with 
“legalism,” we have become culinary 
gluttons. The religious significance of 
food laws can be reassessed in the light 
of our stewardship of our own health as 
ministers. More than that, there is the 
stewardship of our excess calories at the 
point of missionary societies, both in the 
money saved in unnecessary food and in 
visits to reducing salons. We need a more 
profoundly Christian motive for correct 
body weight than the vanity motif of the 
right size hips. 

Fourth, the healthy minister manages 
his schedule in such a way as to have 
considerable amounts of time to himself. 
In The Church and Mental Health, 
edited by Paul Maves (Scribner’s, $4.50), 
Daniel Blair points out that the minis- 
ter’s health is imperiled by his gold-fish 
bowl existence. He is right. The spiritual 
fiber of a pastor’s health becomes thread- 
bare from overexposure to group rela- 
tionships. He smiles so much from neces- 
sity that he tends to forget what his real 
smile is like. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ went apart 
from the crowd for a while on many oc- 
casions. He gave himself to prayer, medi- 
tation, and rest. I might say that we must 
go apart from the crowd or come apart 
from within. This privacy must also be 
extended to the family of the pastor, be- 
cause it is his job under God to provide 
this for them also. 

Fifth, the healthy minister needs to 
ventilate his life with durable relatedness 
to people who are not related to his own 
church. The average pastor’s life becomes 
stuffy, stale, and cramped because of 
much contact with the same people. 

He needs to be related to other people, 
some of them could well be of the “pub- 
lican and sinner” variety. Jesus did this. 
He set an example of health for today’s 
pastor. The people need and often ap- 
preciate a pastor in a way in which the 
“chronically religious” person does not 
and cannot. 

The public educator, the lawyer, the 
social worker, the penalogist, and many 
others can be a support to the pastor and 
he to them. Foremost among these are 
the medical doctors of the community. 
They can give the pastor detailed, scien- 
tific assistance in the maintenance of his 
own health as well as that of his parish- 
ioners. Besides, they can often shake the 
morose minister out of taking himself 
too seriously, thus helping him gain a 
better perspective on his work. 





Where a church takes its adult 
education program seriously, 
the library can be a fine asset. 


The 
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By EDWARD L. 
SHEPPARD 


HE FUTURE historian, in quest of 

causes for the phenomenal “revival 
of religion” in the post-World War II 
world, if he is so discerning as to go 
behind organized religion in his search, 
will come across certain agencies that 
have figured as never before in the spir- 
itual life of the people. Among such 
agencies are the commercial publisher, 
the retail bookseller, and the public li- 
brary. They are agencies for dissemina- 
tion of an increasing flood of religious 
and inspirational literature, much of it 
addressed to a reading public which is, 
for all practical purposes, unchurched. 

Traditionally the church-related pub- 
lishers have supplied the needs of the 
Christian reader, while the commercial 
publisher has shown scant interest in 
religion. But since 1946 the situation has 
changed markedly. In that year, Ameri- 
can publishers, both religious and com- 
mercial, produced 530 new titles in the 
field of religion. 

In 1957 the number increased to over 
1,000. And the greater part of that in- 
crease has come in titles produced by 
the general commercial publisher. Two 
houses distinguished by their record 
textbook and technical publishing have 
become the publishers of Norman Vin- 
cent Peale and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

The first religious book to sell over 
1,000,000 copies in the recorded history 
of best sellers was J. L. Liebman’s Peace 
of Mind (out of print). Peale’s The 
Power of Positive Thinking (Prentice 
Hall, $3.50) totaled over 2,000,000 by 
1956, while sales of Fosdick’s On Being 
a Real Person (Harper & Bros., $3.), 
certainly a sounder approach, achieved 
a total of only 230,000 copies. The 
phenomenal success of Liebman’s book 
demonstrated to the publishing industry 
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that the religious book was profitable. 

This flood of religious and quasi-reli- 
gious literature is directed, for the most 
part, not to the church but to the book- 
seller and the public library. Still it poses 
a real problem for the minister—one 
which is twofold. 

First, he must be prepared to answer 
the claims of a literature much of which, 
by its minimizing attitude toward organ- 
ized religion, undercuts the historic 
Church. Second, he must be prepared to 
exploit the new interest in the religious 
book, to relate the awakened interest in 
inspirational reading to the teaching of 
the Church, to use library resources ad- 
vantageously, and to guide the librarian, 
when desired, in the selection of material. 

The latter can be done effectively only 
if the minister discreetly apprises the 
librarian of anticipated reader demand: 
“This Lent we will be studying the 
life of Christ. Do you have good books 
giving supplementary background infor- 
mation? Perhaps some of our people will 
want to know more of the geography of 
Palestine. Have you seen the Grollenberg 
atlas—wonderful photographs?” 

With the increased coverage given reli- 
gion in reviewing sources such as the 
Saturday Review and the New York 
Times, the traditional attitude of the 
public library toward the religious book 
is changing, and the library is becoming 
a valuable adjunct to the teaching min- 
istry of the Church. Still, in most cases 
the resources are meager and the reli- 
gious volume count is still down. 

Here and there, of course, there are 
outstanding exceptions such as the Mil- 
waukee Public Library where religion is 
grouped with philosophy and education 
into one 


subject division of reference 
service. By and large, however, profes- 
sional public librarianship, influenced by 
a philosophy of education rooted in secu- 
lar humanism, has downgraded the sig- 





nificance of religion. 

Statistical studies of circulation in p.b- 
lic libraries by subject group have shown 
that religion has been in small demand, 
accounting for only 2 to 3 per cent of 
all nonfiction circulation. Thus, in che 
mind of public librarianship, the reli- 
gious book has been consigned to the 
outer darkness, since book-selection pol- 
icy in a popular library is ultimately 
based on reader demand. 

However, a small circulation may re- 
flect traditionally poor stocking of 
shelves, since many regard the “safe” 
religious book as the “impartial” book. 
Of these there are few indeed. Only re- 
cently have librarians come to regard the 
problem as one of balance, and not one 
of a fictional “impartiality.” 

Another factor in the public library’s 
attitude toward religion is the fear of 
“pressure” of a sectarian character. One 
popular Roman author has suggested, in 
a discussion of Catholic action, that the 
individual layman can influence book se- 
lection by the following strategy: 

Libraries make it a practice to a 
books which seem to be in demand— 
fact of which many library users are not 
aware. If your library does not have a 
copy of a particular good book you and 
your friends can bring friendly pressure 
to bear upon the order department sim- 
ply by putting in a ‘reserve’ for it. 

Librarians have, with disgust, often 
noted tracts, frequently of an off-beat 
character tucked in among the books 
comprising the religious collection. This 
only serves to increase the fear of sec- 
tarian pressure. The discerning librarian, 
however, can distinguish between this 
strategy and the legitimate action of the 
minister apprising the librarian of an 
anticipated reader demand. This leaves 
the librarian with the burden of decision, 
and makes clear that the concern of the 
church is with information, not with 
polemic or propaganda. 

These factors are offset by other trends 
which will raise the religious section of 
the library from obscurity. One is the 
movement of population to outlying 
neighborhoods and suburbs. The new 
suburban parish does not have the church 
library of the older inner-city parish, and 
the reader is far removed from good 
retail booksellers. 

The reader demand placed on the 
smaller public library is greater, and 
entirely legitimate. In the smaller com- 
munity the minister and the librarian 
may meet easily in a face-to-face relation- 
ship in community life, and the needs of 
the adult education program of the 
church may be more completely under- 
stood. The librarian is concerned with 
his role in the larger enterprise of adult 
education, and the newer trends in adult 
education within the church—the shift 
from indoctrination to inquiry, frequent- 
ly a group inquiry—can be appreciated 
by the librarian. 
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While the impact of adult education 
within the church upon the public li- 
brary may be indirect, it is none the less 
real. The outcome of a program such as 
that suggested by P. Bergevin and J. Mc- 
Kinley in Design for Adult Education 
in the Church (Seabury Press, $6.) will 
be that of a sensitive and inquiring laity, 
a new clientele for the religious book 
which will seek something more sub- 
stantial than that which will simply con- 
sole, convince, and support him in his 
established beliefs. 

The minister has a clear task; he must 
apprise the librarian of the methods of 
adult education in the church so that the 
library may co-operate in supplementing 
the needs of the people. 

In his guidance of his congregation’s 
reading, the minister should follow the 
reviews in the Saturday Review, the 
New York Times, and in the quality 
monthlies. These are guides to even the 
smallest libraries in their book selection. 

The Lenten Reading Lists produced 
by the R. H. Bowker Co., a library pub- 
lisher, provide a convenient leaflet medi- 
um, useful both to minister and librarian. 
Evidence of a literate congregation will 
be the most effective means of convinc- 
ing the librarian that the religious book 
is important, and that the popular “in- 
spirational” book will not satisfy legiti- 
mate reader demand. 

The public library can be directly use- 
ful to the church school by providing 
good material in picture and story to sup- 
plement curricular matter. The quality 
of the children’s book in terms of com- 
prehension level, illustration, and gen- 
eral literary merit has steadily increased. 

While the smaller public library will 
be of limited use to the pastor in his own 
studies, it will offer valuable service by 
interlibrary loan. In many states the 
local library also serves as an agency of 
the state library which provides wanted 
titles by mail. Any public library can 
obtain books from larger public, univer- 
sity, and seminary libraries through inter- 
library loan, though sometimes this 
process is slow. Where extension service 
is available from seminary libraries, a 
direct request to the seminary is usually 
more effective, though in secular fields, 
service through a state library is prompt. 

The value of the public library to the 
minister will be its value to his parish- 
ioner. His task is to interpret library re- 
sources to his flock and to interpret his 
congregation’s reading needs to the li- 
brary. He must not be doctrinaire or 
polemic in his demands, but must be 
conscious of library policies and tradi- 
tions, not demanding this or that title, 
but furnishing factual information. By 
building a relationship with the librarian, 
which is one of sharing information, the 
minister will create confidence and the 
librarian will come to know that the 
“gentle reader” is also the Christian 
reader. 
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HOW TO INCREASE 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


JAMES L. CHRISTENSEN 


Not only a thoroughly practical “how to” guide, this dis- 
cerning handbook probes the deeper aspects of church 
attendance—its theological significance, psychological im- 
plications, motivating factors. The author provides the 
means for realistic appraisal and improvement of mem- 
bership vitality. 


$2.00 
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FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
AND OCCASIONS 


E. PAUL HOVEY 


This imaginative selection of more than 1200 inspirational 
anecdotes, quotations and illustrations is a rich and ready 
source of quotable 
materials are grouped and indexed for easy application 


“gems” for sermons and talks. The 


to secular and church calendar holidays, events and ob- 


servances, 


$3.95 


At your bookstore « FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Westwood, N. J. 


is the topic discussed in the Spring, 
1961, issue of Religion in Life, a 
Christian quarterly of opinion and 
discussion. Articles and authors in- 
cluded in the symposium are: 


I. The Still Unsettled Debate on 
Demythologizing, by Hans-Werner 
Bartsch. 


Il. Who Was Jesus?: The Theology 
of the Son of Man, by Maria F. Sulz- 
bach. 


Ill. French Protestant Theology To- 
day, by Georges Crespy. 


IV. Swedish Theology from Nygren 
to Wingren, by Bernhard Erling. 


V. A New Liberal Theology: Fritz 
Buri of Basel, by E. L. Allen. 


VI. Continental Theology: Does It 
Preach?, by John Marsh. 


VII. Continental Theology and 
American Social Action, by John 
Howard Yoder. 


Additional subjects included in this 
issue of Religion in Life are: Levels 
of Interpretation in the Gospels, by 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


Published by 
ABINGDON PRESS 





New Movements in Continental Theology 





Charles W. F. Smith; Sin and Psy- 
chotherapy, by Hans-Joachim Thilo; 
Albert Schweitzer’s Covenant with 
Life, by William D. Geoghegan; The 
Sociology of Religion: Some Prob- 
lems and Prospects, by Robert Lee; 
The Culturally Conditioned Chris- 
tian, by Donald Walhout; and Re- 
ligion and the Arts: Some Contem- 
porary Experiments in Liturgical 
Architecture, by James F. White. 
These articles are in addition to book 
reviews and notices, a regular fea- 
ture of Religion in Life. Begin your 
subscription today to this informa- 
tive quarterly. 






















RELIGION IN LIFE ca 4/13 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to Re- 
ligion in Life for one year at $4 per 
year, beginning with the Spring, 1961 
issue. (Postage free in the U.S. and 
pessessions; to Canada, 18¢ per year 
additional; other countries, 30¢ per year 
additional.) 
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Methodism And Society 
In Historical Perspective 


Richard M. Cameron. A panoramic view of Methodism’s 
interaction with its environment, beginning with Meth- 
odism in England up through the adoption of the 
Methodist Social Creed. Volume 1 of the MESTA series. 
Complete with bibliography and index. $5 


Key Next Door 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. From his twenty-four years of 
preaching at the City Temple in London, Dr. Weather- 
head selects 26 of his most representative sermons deal- 
ing with subjects concerning most people today. $3.50 


Handbook of Denominations 
In the United States 
Frank S. Mead. (Second Revised Edition.) Prepared 
from the latest and most authentic data, this book in- 
cludes facts on more than 260 religious bodies. Gives 
history, doctrines, and other information. $2.95 


The Social Creed of The Methodist Church 


A. Dudley Ward. Here is a book written especially to 
acquaint laymen, ministers and students with the various 
aspects of the Methodist Social Creed. Includes bibliog- 
raphy and index. Paper, $1.50 


Bible (guides Ready May 8 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BARCLAY AND F. F. BRUCE 


Bis.e Guipes combine the broad knowledge of the Bible with all the evan- 
gelical zeal of sound biblical expression. The complete set of 22 Guides, 
when published, will form a concise conspectus of the entire Bible. 


Cw 


Books 


E. Stanley Jones. 364 page-a-day devotions which lead 
you into a deeper understanding of just what it means 
to be “in Christ.” $2.50 


Kathleen Neill Nyberg. With wit and good common 
sense, Mrs. Nyberg describes life as a minister’s wife, 
stressing the importance of the role and its responsi- 
bilities. $2.50 


James E. Sellers. Dr. Sellers discusses how the church 
may best reach the vast audience of uncommitted per- 
sons both within and outside its membership. Some 
chapters: “Who Is the Outsider?,” “Seeking the Out- 
sider Today.” $4 


Wallace Fridy. The 28 worship programs in this book 
will provide nourishment to all whose spiritual hunger 
prompts them to follow “henceforth in his ways.” $1.75 


William Carroll Rice. A discussion for amateur choir 
directors and others who are concerned with training 
adults and youth to sing more effectively. 


Abingdon 
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NO. 1 THE MAKING 
OF THE BIBLE 
William Barclay. Dr. Barclay looks at 
the Bible as it is with its own authority, 


its own witness, and its own claim to be 
the Word of God. $1 


NO. 7 PROPHETS 
OF ISRAEL (1) ISAIAH 
George Knight. Among the prophets of 
the Old Testament, Isaiah stands supreme 
in his lofty ideals and purpose $1 


NO. 11 THE WISDOM 
OF ISRAEL 
John Paterson. In this book Dr. Paterson 
deals with Job and Proverbs, two Old 
Testament books which are a part of the 
Wisdom literature. $1 


NO. 13 THE GOOD NEWS 


C. L. Mitton. Dr. Mitton surveys the 
earthly ministry of Jesus Christ as re- 
corded by the three evangelists in the 
gospel of Matthew. Mark, and Luke. $1 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


New Life in the Church, Robert A. 
Raines, Harper & Bros., 153 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: LANCE WEBB, senior minister, 
North Broadway Methodist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


If you do not want to be disturbed in 
your customary approach to the task of 
being a minister of a Christian church, 
do not read this book. For it is likely to 
“dig you up” as it did me. It has in- 
creased my already serious dissatisfaction 
with the kind and quality of church life 
generally accepted as normal even 
though not apostolic. But it is a hopeful 
book, based on the experience of a young 
pastor who has blazed new trails in the 
ever-present need to let the Church really 
be the Body of Christ. Some of us have 
had similar experiences, but all of us will 
be inspired and challenged by this forth- 
right treatment of the loss of mission as a 
vital Christian fellowship and how to 
regain it. 

Bob Raines, son of Bishop Richard C. 
Raines, has seen his own church begin 
to come alive by the grace of God and 
through a stronger emphasis in the pul- 
pit, in worship, and in small fellowship 
groups. He describes the requirements 
for conversion as “awakening to God,” 
a decision to turn from the old self-cen- 
tered life to the new life centered in 
Christ and the acceptance of disciplines, 
including a participation in the koinonia 
by which persons may grow into ma- 
turity. This is not new, of course. How- 
ever, his strong emphasis that “conver- 
sion takes place in koinonia” is surely a 
truth upon which most of us need to act 
more effectively. 

The author’s description of the 
koinonia groups in his church is particu- 
larly significant. Especially is this true 
in his use of the witness of the laity in 
the six sessions of membership training. 
Most of us have attempted to make these 
classes to help produce truly dedicated 
Christians and vital church members. 
His outline of content, methods, and pro- 
cedures are suggestive and helpful. 

The clergyman’s greatest frustration, 
says Mr. Raines, “is that in doing the 
many things that are useful, he may be 
prevented from doing the one thing need- 
ful.” That one thing is “to equip his 
people for their ministry.” To do this 
will require “a theology for the local 
church ... for the clergy . . . and for 
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the laity.” First of all, a commitment is 
needed on the part of the minister him- 
self to help his people discover their mis- 
sion as Christ’s people. 

Every honest minister of the Church 
ought to read and ponder this book. 


Child and Church, by Cawthon A. 
Bowen. Abingdon Press, 253 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Cartes M. LayMon ts chair- 
man, department of religion, Florida 


Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 


The sub-title of this volume reads, 
A History of Methodist Church-School 
Curriculum. It was written at the request 
of the Board of Publication and the 
Editorial Division of the Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church. All this 
should not lead one to conclude hastily 
that this is just another official report for 
the record. It is official, since the author 
served many years as the editor of 
church-school publications and writes of 
the growth and development of the cur- 
riculum from firsthand experience with 
it. It is also a statement for the record, 
because the data is here which future 
historians as well as those presently en- 
gaged in curriculum pursuits must have. 
But more than this, there is a philosophy 
of education and a prophetic spirit within 
the book that will inspire Christian 
teachers to believe in the possibilities of 
their task, because they have faith in 
God and children alike. 

If you are impatient with the under- 
standings that psychology brings, if you 
are theologically oriented against Chris- 
tian education, if you are committed to 
a static conception of character traits—if 
you hold these views you will be un- 
happy with this book. If, however, you 
wish to learn how our curriculum came 
to be what it is, if you believe that 
through Christian nurture a child’s life 
can open Godward, if you are inspired by 
the belief that the Spirit continually finds 
new patterns for expressing God’s will 
—if these are your convictions, then you 
will be tremendously moved by this vol- 
ume. 

I heartily recommend Child and 
Church for pastors who must interpret 
the literature of their church to church- 
school superintendents, members of the 
Commission on Education, and teachers 
themselves. Read it and then place it in 
the hands of these persons. The book is 
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these enriching materials can make even 
the simplest occasion more meaningful. 
The author, for 15 years a Staff member 
of the General Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church, and well known 
for her books Ways Youth Learn, Wor- 
ship Ways in Camp, Restoring Worship 
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inner preparation and ways to relate wor- 
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ship aids for Holy days, special events, 
and for many moods and occasions. $4.95 
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the statement of a great liberal. It is in- 
formative, imaginative, and prophetic. 


Biblical Archaeology (Abridged Edi- 
tion), by G. Ernest Wright. Westmin- 
ster Press, 198 pp., $1.65 (paperback). 


Reviewer: Witu1aM S. Sparks, formerly 
instructor in Hebrew, The lliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Colo. 


This book is an abridged edition, 
brought up to date (1960), of the au- 
thor’s definitive Biblical Archaeology 
(Westminster Press, 1957, $15). 

Professor Wright, who teaches at the 
Harvard Divinity School, presents the 
salient contributions which _ biblical 
archaeology has made to our understand- 
ing of the Jewish and Christian narra- 
tives. 

The period covered is from prehistoric 
times down to the establishment of the 
early Christian Church in Rome and 
the Middle East. 

The reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find that archaeology always 
proves the accuracy of the biblical ac- 
counts. Professor Wright points out the 
risks involved in the study of archae- 
ology in the Introduction. He notes that 
“the biblical archaeologist studies 
the results of the excavations in order 
to glean from them every fact that 
throws a direct, indirect, or even diffused 
light upon the Bible.” 

This book should particularly appeal 
to ministers and church school teachers 
who want to know how they can better 
understand the Bible as a result of archae- 
ological investigations. 


The Minister as Marriage Counselor, 
by Charles William Stewart, Abingdon 
Press, 223 pp. $4. 


Reviewer: JoHN Patton is pastor of Till- 
man Memorial Methodist Church, 
Smyrna, Ga. 


This book by the professor of psy- 
chology of religion and counseling at 
Iliff School of Theology is an attempt to 
bring the minister into relationship with 
the profession of marriage counseling 
and, consequently, to enable him to de- 
velop a professional approach to those 
who come to him for such counseling. 
Because the minister is at the heart of 
the marriage and family situation in his 
parish, it is imperative, the author holds, 
that he sharpen his counseling skills in 
this area. 

Dr. Stewart’s particular interpretation 
of marriage counseling is that the minis- 

r does not do personal counseling with 
a couple who come to him with a mar- 
riage problem, but rather helps them to 
understand their marriage relationship. 
The client is not one or both persons; it 
is the “relationship” or the “marriage.” 
The field of marriage counseling is clear- 
ly deliniated as involving the social sys- 
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tem of marriage and the family, the 
interpersonal conflict, not intrapersonal 
problems. 

Among its many helpful features the 
book makes suggestions for the structur- 
ing of pre-marital counseling, acquaints 
the minister with important facts about 
divorce, discusses group counseling and 
makes suggestions for family life edu- 
cation. The publisher in placing the notes 
at the bottom of the page has also con- 
tributed to the value of the book as a 
source book on marriage counseling. 

In addition to its value as an intro- 
duction to the field of marriage counsel- 
ing, the book will, as the author stated 
in his “hopes” for it, raise a number of 


questions in the mind of the reader. Here 
are a few to start with: 

1 In arguing for his particular type of 
counseling, Dr. Stewart suggests that re- 
lationship counseling is more appropriate 
for the minister than client-centered 
counseling because the minister is “not 
just another listener to people’s prob- 
lems.” Involved in this judgment and in 
the whole book is a theology of the pas- 
toral relationship, but just what this the- 
ology is, never is made clear. The author 
insists that the minister develop a pro- 
fessional approach to those who come to 
him for counseling. “Professional” in its 
best sense is a good word to use, but 
what is the character of the profession of 
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which the minister is a part? If he does 
bring a particular strength to the coun- 
seling relationship, what is the relation 
of that strength to his activities as a 
counselor? 

2 If Dr. Stewart does not make ex- 
plicit his theology of the pastoral rela- 


tionship, neither does he relate his 
methods of counseling to his Christian 
understanding of marriage. A book on 
counseling is not expected to be a sys- 
tematic theology, but if a minister takes 
it upon himself to “counsel a marriage,” 
his actions as a counselor are in constant 
dialogue with his understanding of what 
marriage is. It would seem, therefore, 
that the author’s theology of marriage 
should be presented as explicitly, though 
not necessarily as fully, as his theory and 
methods of counseling. 

3 Dr. Stewart’s theological under- 
standing of divorce is easier to see than 
his view of marriage. He points to Jesus’ 
attitude toward 
grounds for the liberalization of the 
Church’s negative attitude toward di- 
Attitude toward divorce and to- 
however, are two 


persons as giving 


vorce, 
ward the divorcee, 
different things. Because Jesus loved sin- 
ners and because good counseling calls 
for acceptance does not necessarily mean 
that the Church should stop calling di- 
vorce sin. How can one possibly under- 
stand the meaning of forgiveness if the 
Church is afraid to speak of sin? Dr. 
Stewart has every right to take his par- 
ticular theological position on divorce, 
but it should be argued rather than just 
assumed to be the one that goes along 
with good counseling. 

This useful book raises many other 
interesting questions. The reviewer has 
these three to suggest that 
“the minister as marriage counselor” 
must also be a theologian. We wish that 
Dr. Stewart had been more willing to 
show us just what brand of theologian he 


1S. 


mentioned 


The Shape of Death by Jaroslav Peli- 


kan. Abingdon Press, 128 pp., $2.25. 


Reviewer: Joun B. Coss, JR. is assistant 
professor of systematic theology at 
Southern California School of Theol- 


Ogy. 


“What, then, is the true shape of 
death? Other questions can wait, if need 
be, forever. But this question affects 
every man personally, and it may become 
crucial for any man at any moment.” 
So writes Dr. Pelikan, and to throw light 
upon this question about the shape of 
death he presents the thoughts of five of 
the early fathers of the Church. 

Pelikan is one of the greatest living his- 
torians of the thought of the Church, 
and his work may be considered reliable 
from the point of view of the highest 
standards of scholarship. These chapters, 
however, were originally lectures deliv- 
ered at Knox College, Toronto, and they 
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have the sifnplicity, directness, and artis- 
try of the skilled lecturer. 

Five geometric figures are used to aid 
in grasping the diversity of pattern in 
which the fathers thought of life, death, 
and immortality. Tatian’s view is pic- 
tured as an arc; Clement’s, as a circle; 
Cyprian’s, as a triangle; Origen’s, as a 
parabola; Irenaeus’, as a spiral. Pelikan 
himself suggests the figure of the cross 
as the most adequate image. Each reader 
will decide for himself how helpful he 
finds these graphic analogies to be. 

In recent decades there has been little 
serious Protestant writing on the subject 
of life after death. Ministers hungry for 
some sober information on the teaching 
of the church will find this book helpful, 





although it will leave many of their ques- 
tions unanswered. The fathers dealt seri- 
ously with the question of pre-existence 
as well as life after death. Those who 
have found that the influence of spiritual- 
ism has reawakened interest in this idea 
will appreciate the directness with which 
it is discussed by these early Christian 
leaders. 

Pelikan’s own stress is that “the core 
of Christian faith is pessimism about 
man and optimism about God, and there- 
fore hope for life in God.” This hope is 
“intended to give men the faith to live in 
courage and to die in dignity, knowing 
very little about the undiscovered coun- 
try except that, by the grace of his cross, 
our Lord Jesus Christ has changed the 
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Martin approaches the problem of faith healing 
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relevance and high challenge for the church today. 
Paper, $1.50 
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Helen |. Driver, Ph.D. 
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Counseling and Learning through 

Small-Group Discussion 
(A Pastoral Book Club Selec- 
tion in 1959) 


Written at the request of parents by a 
Family-Life Panel composed of a child 
psychiatrist, a clergyman, and two fam- 
ily-life educators. 

This book presents a challenge and 
method for cooperative action by par- 
ents, the school and the church to 
counter-act detrimental influences in 
modern Society. Wholesome attitudes 
toward sex must be taught early in the 
child’s life; guidance through the six 
emotional stages of growth is essential 
to healthy personality growth and char- 

acter development. 

Acclaimed as “a much needed parent 
| textbook,” SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
| YOUR CHILD is being used by family- 


| life educators in parent study groups 
| and for in-service training of sex 


guidance counselors. 
Postpaid, $4.50 
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shape of death.” According to Pelikan 
“that is all we can know, that is all we 
need to know.” 


Finding God’s Healing Power, by 
Gertrude D. McKelvey. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.50. 


Reviewer: T. Orro Natt is bishop of 
The Minneapolis Area of The Methoa- 
ist Church. 


Unlike many books this one is well 
titled. It is precisely what it says it is— 
a description of God’s healing power, so 
far as the human mind can “understand 
the divine. 


Making no promises that it cannot 
fulfill, the study is a painstakingly ac- 


curate account of healing experiences. 
There is clinical classification, but no 
effort to bury the reader deep under de- 
tailed analysis for which the writer claims 
no special competence. There is no at- 
tempt to dodge the presence of mystery 
or to explain it away. Religious faith is 
evident in every sentence, and there are 
frequent Scripture references, but no 
sticky sentimentality and no_ escape 
through pious clichés. 

The book sticks close to its subject, as 
it describes healing through the church 
service, healing through the power of 
prayer, healing through the church clinic, 
and healing through pastoral counseling. 
Appropriately, it starts with a chapter on 
Healing Through Your Doctor. No- 
where does the book suggest that any of 
these means is more than a healing 
process. Only God has the power. 

Furthermore, this study does not seek 
to combat the threats in the current en- 
thusiasm for faith healing. It is positive, 
not negative. The book deals with suc- 
not with failures; it deals with 
not with defeats. 

It is factual as it describes world-wide 
trends and tendencies, and yet it is 
immensely personal. It starts with the 
statemegt that anyone who becomes in- 
terested in healing will never find his 
life dull or boring again. And it con- 
cludes with a three-point program of 
discipline for the person who wants, with 
God’s help, to be whole again. Yet it 
promises only the joy of the search, not 
certain victory. 


cesses, 
victories, 


Disorders of the Emotional and Spir- 
itual Life, by W. L. Northridge. 
Channel Press, $3. 


Reviewer: G. Ray Jorpan is professor of 
homiletics, Candler School of Theol- 
ogy, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Here is a book so thoroughly scientific 
and so genuinely helpful that, after read- 
ing the volume, it is difficult to realize the 
author has said so much in such a short 
space. The principles of the book are 
dependable, having been frequently 
tested and demonstrated. With eagerness 
and gratitude I commend it to all who 


are concerned with the problems of co in- 
seling. This is especially true since i is 
written by one whose philosophy of |ife 
is thoroughly Christian. 

For many years I have felt that the 
author of this book is the kind of skil:ful 
counselor to whom I would send my best 
friend. He is not merely a_ practical 
physician of the mind and heart; he ‘sa 
Christian in the deepest sense of the term, 
His faith, which springs from personal 
experience, gives meaning to all the skills 
and techniques with which he is so 
familiar. No wonder Leslie Weatherhead 
“This book is the finest which 
its distinguished author has ever given 
us. He knows the human heart better 
than most. He knows the soul’s hunger 
for God, and he knows that however bril- 
liant the psychological analysis of a mind 
may be, it is the re-synthesis that is im- 
portant.” 

The compass of the volume is sug- 
gested by such topics as these: When You 
Are Depressed, Morbid Doubt, The Fear 
of Old Age, The Over-anxious Mind, 
Our Resentments and Our Health, Preju- 
dice, The Malady of Pride, 
Through Forgiveness. 

The author’s simplicity of style dis- 
closes his insight in a vivid fashion. “Self. 
pity, so often associated with grief,” he 
writes, “is often a form of self-punish- 
ment.” In another place, Dr. Northridge 
insists that “the belief in another life not 
only meets a need but makes sense of 
experience in the present life. Without 
it, life would be a dark and unrelieved 


declares, 


Healing 


mystery. With it, life still remains, in 
many respects, a mystery, but it is a 
mystery of light.” 

Actually, all that Dr. Northridge 


writes is so vitally related to the New 
Testament and Christian theology that 
the reader never pertinent 
fact. It is, for instance, underscored by 
his interpretation of forgiveness. Indeed, 
he writes that “any conception is to be 
condemned which implies that Grace is 
not what the New Testament states it to 
be—the unmerited love of God.” So, as 
he accurately adds: “It is possible to be 
converted without being forgiven.” 

But Dr. Northridge does not limit 
himself to personal relationships. In the 
area of social contacts he says: “If there 
is any lesson more than another which 
history should have taught, it is that no 
party, race, or nation is perfect, and that 
each must take some responsibility for 
the ills that afflict the human family.” 

The author does not deny or ignore 
the value of the psychiatrist. He is, how- 
ever, fortunately aware of a deeper treat- 
ment, deeper even than that of depth psy- 
chology. For, as he says, much more is 
needed than the digging up of a poison- 
ous memory. “There is no substitute” 
for pardon or spiritual release. Indeed, 
“without forgiveness there is no love.” 
And without love, there is no life, he 
correctly adds. 
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briefly noted 


The Civilization of Rome, by Donald 

Rk. Dudley. The New American Li- 

I iry (Mentor), 256 pp. 50¢ (paper ). 

Classical scholar and author Dudley 
presents an easy-to-read, illustrated ac- 
count of the politics, history, religion, 
and art of Rome, from the Senators of 
the Republic to the Caesars of the Em- 
pire. 


The Notebooks of Leonardo da 
Vinci, by Pamela Taylor. The New 
\merican Library (Mentor), 253 pp., 
75¢ (paper). 

This selection from the famous note- 
books of one of the greatest minds of 
the Renaissance is full of the facts and 
fancy that occupied the life of the master 
artist, architect, sculptor, naturalist, 
traveler, and writer. It contains 16 pages 
of his own illustrations. 


Man in Modern Fiction, by Edmund 
Fuller. Random House, 171 pp., $3.50. 
An English teacher deplores the false 

image of man portrayed in some types 
of modern fiction. He contends that what 
often passes for realism is quite unreal 
in contrast to the Christian view of the 
nature of man. His attack is made largely 
against the more “popular” fiction 
writers. 


The Sign of Jonah, by Guenter Ruten- 
born, translated from the German by 
George White. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons., $2.50. 

A play in nine scenes, symbolic of 
man’s condition and responsibility. It 
can be adapted for varying groups and 
churches. 


Erewhon, or Over the Range, by 
Samuel Butler, The New American 
Library, 240 pp., $.50 (paper). 

A witty, imaginative satirist lashes out 
at evolution, medicine, education, justice, 
and at some of the other established 
institutions. 


Laughter in the Bible, by Gary Web- 
ster. The Bethany Press, 160 pp., $2.95. 
Written under a pseudonym by a well- 

known Methodist clergyman and author, 
this unusually well-done book is en- 
lightening, interesting, informative, stim- 
ulating—and fun to read. Webster points 
up the needs for and the uses of humor 
through the ages, as well as for its need 
today. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary, 
edited by Balmer H. Kelley. John 
Knox Press, $2. (Four or more vol- 
umes $1.75 each). 

Psalms; John’s letters, Jude, and Reve- 
lation; Acts; Jeremiah and Lamentations 
are the latest books covered in this series 
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for laymen. Five volumes have already 
appeared [see July 7, 1960 p. 16] in the 
25-volume set. 


Luther’s Works (Volume 35), Word 
and Sacrament, I, Helmut T. Leh- 
mann, general editor, E. Theodore 
Bachmann, volume editor. Muhlenberg 
Press, 426 pp., $5. 

The 11th in a projected 56-volume set 
of Luther’s writings. This particular vol- 
ume deals with the Reformer’s writings 
from the Leipzig Debate to the publica- 
tion of his German Bible—a period of 
15 years. Also included is a translation 
of Luther’s preface to the book of 
Romans, which should be of special in- 
terest to Methodists. 


I Believe in the Living God, by Emil 
Brunner, Westminster, 160 pp., $3. 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed by one 

of the world’s most noted theologians 

and finest preachers. 


And the Poor Get Children, by Lee 
Rainwater, Quadrangle Books, 202 pp., 
$3.95. 

Attitudes toward sex and birth control 
among the American working classes. 
Based upon research sponsored by the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc., this book indicates that 
ignorance of the process of reproduction 
and how to prevent it is still a problem 
in this country as well as abroad. 


Morals and Medicine, by Joseph 
Fletcher, and foreword by Dr. Karl 
Menninger. Beacon Press paperback, 
243 pp., $1.65. 

Ethical insights, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, on the practice of medi- 
cine. The author maintains that a dying 
patient must be told his true condition. 
A chapter on euthanasia is included. 


Theodore Parker: an Anthology, 
edited by Henry Steele Commager. 
Beacon Press, 393 pp., $6. 

No study of American literary history 
is complete without an understanding of 
transcendentalism. Theodore Parker was 
second only to Emerson in this move- 
ment and, even more vitally than Emer- 
son himself, he outlined its religious 
aspects. 

This volume, published in observance 
of the centenary of Parker’s death, makes 
available long out of print sermons and 
essays on many subjects which were of 
primary concern to the transcendental- 
ists. 


Early Christianity, by Roland H. Bain- 
ton. D. Van Nostrand Co., 187 pp., 
$1.25. 

A short survey of Christianity’s first 
five struggling centuries, written by the 
eminent Yale Professor. Especially valu- 
able are actual documents from early 
church writings. 









“Tnvaluable as a 
source book for 


sermonic material,” 
said Church Management of 


PREACHING ON THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Now 


Dwight E. 


Stevenson 


College of the Bible, 


Lexington, Kentucky 


has added the 
indispensable 


Preaching on the 


Books of the 
Old Testament 


A first-rate guide to preparing 
a sermon on each of the books of 
the Old Testament rather than on 
individual texts. 

























$3.95 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





Now available in 
paperback form... 





THE SECRET SAYINGS 

OF JESUS 
Robert M. Grant and David N. 
Freedman. Translates the contro- 
versial Gnostic Gospel of Thomas, 
and places it in its background. 
**An excellent piece of work.”’ 
— Times Literary Supplement 95¢ 


MARRIAGE EAST AND WEST 


David and Vera Mace. “The full 
and factual description of oriental 
marriage and folk ways gives the 
book its singular interest.” — Satur- 
day Review 95¢ 


LOVE AND CONFLICT 


Gibson Winter. “Best picture we 
have to date on the dilemma of the 
American family.” — International 
Journal of Religious Education 95¢ 


AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE 
Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. A Protestant looks at 
Catholicism and a Catholic exam- 
ines Protestantism. 95¢ 


THE NEXT DAY 
James A. Pike. A basis for meeting 
personal crises in marriage, middle 
age, career, death, etc. 95¢ 





At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





eee Sheetal Feopatt 


. to preserve in order and in motion the wheels of the 
vast machine—to keep a constant and watchful eye upon the 
whole—and to think deeply for the general good—form 
their peculiar and important avocation. 

Notes by Coke and Asbury, 1798 Discipline. 


Methodist bishops, whom Methodist Story once called 
“the men who must know,” must think and know more 
incisively than ever before. At their semiannual meeting 
this month in Boston, they chose to challenge themselves, 
and attack with statesmanship and vigor, a record number 
of questions on the relation of the Church to the national 
and world scene. And, the machine they oversee is vastly 
more complex than it was in the 18th Century. 

As council secretary, Bishop Roy H. Short of Nashville 
placed on the agenda, from suggestions received from the 
members, discussions on the upcoming World Methodist 
Council in Oslo, the World Council of Churches Third 
Assembly set for 1961 in India, and talks on Africa, Cuba, 
the Cuban refugees, and Korea. There were other topics, all 
of ever-widening concern to all Christians. Special commit- 
tees are appointed to bring in statements on these matters. 

Before unification in 1939 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South had a college of bishops, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church had no bishops but was headed by a 
president. In the M.E. Church, there was a board of 
bishops, but its effect was little more than the total of their 
individual actions. 

The present Council of Bishops must exercise complete 
and joint superintendency, and functions as a body at its 
two meetings a year. No expenses are provided for special 
_ It does meet just before General Conference with 
the bishops of the autonomous Methodist churches also in 
attendance. 


In the M.E. 


meetings 


Church, South the bishops had powers, like 
those of the General Conference in the M.E. Church, to 
act as final interpreters of Methodist law. After 1854, when 
empowered by the church to do so, they could block any 
action of their General Conference which they saw as un- 
constitutional. This was not a veto power, but they could 
present their objections along with their reasons. The con- 
ference could then, by two-thirds vote, either establish the 
rule in question, or make it void. 

An 1870 amendment in the M.E. Church, South gave 
the bishops supreme judicial power, which, however, was 
rarely used. It was passed in 1934 to a newly formed Judicial 
Council, called by some the “Supreme Court.” The Meth- 
odist Church now has a judicial council! as part of the plan 
of union. 


Bishops of both churches never had a national meeting 


When Our Bishops Convene 


until unification. At the time, the M.E. Church was about 
twice as large as the M.E. Church, South, and had 18 
effective and 13 retired bishops. The latter church had 11 
effective and 7 retired bishops. The M.E. Church had 11 
overseas bishops, some missionary and some Central Con- 
ference. 

Formerly, among the bishops in both churches, there was 
seniority according to date of election, and in procession 
they marched in that order. In 1939 it was proposed that 
they be listed alphabetically. Today, every bishop has the 
same status, and draws the same sal: wry. The seniority rule 
is invoked only occasionally, such as in assigning bishops 
for overseas visitations, and in procession at General Con- 
ference. 

According to Retired Bishop J. Homer Magee of Evans- 
ton, Ill., at one time even a bishop's | getting the floor at coun- 
cil meetings Was a matter of seniority. The younger were 
diffident about speaking out, usually yielding to the older 
members. But today, he said, they have little hesit: incy in 
expressing themselves. 

The Council of Bishops cannot elect a bishop—the juris- 
dictional and central conferences alone have that power— 
but it can appoint, in case of vacancy by death, resignation, 
or disability, a retired bishop to serve until the next juris- 
dictional conference. Both the M.E. Church and the M.E. 
Church, South, had fixed automatic retirement of bishops 
at a specified age. A retired bishop can take part in council 
meetings, but cannot vote. A bishop who resigns becomes a 
traveling elder in the annual conference of which he was 
last a member. 

A retired bishop has little to do in any official capacity. 
Now and then his advice is sought by a new bishop, and 
if he attends an annual conference, by some of the ministers. 

Following the recent meeting of the council, Bishop Paul 
E. Martin of the Houston Area took over as president, 
succeeding Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of Los Angeles. 
Officers, generally selected from among the older members, 
were chosen for the council, for its executive committee, 
and for the jurisdictional colleges of bishops. Once a year, 
bishops who have died are memorialized at a special service. 

The council has sent resolutions to the U.S. Senate or 
House of Representatives. It has visited the UN in a body, 
where its members were welcomed by Dag Hamm: irskjold. 
While meeting in Washington in 1960, the bishops had 
visits with President Eisenhower, and presidential candidate 
John F. Kennedy. 

The bishops are always close to the work of the boards 
and agencies. They elect from among their number bishops 
to serve on those bodies, which, in turn, elect their own 
officers. The bishop may or may not get the top job. 
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NEWS 


and trends 


U.S. PLANS POLICY STUDY ON SURPLUS FOOD 


\ White House conference to develop 
closer co-operation with the U.S. govern- 
ment and volunteer agencies handling 
overseas distributions of surplus foods 
has been called for April 20. 

The invitation was issued by George 
McGovern, director of the Food for 
Peace program in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, to representatives from the vari- 
ous agencies engaged in distributing 
U.S. food commodities abroad. 

Ways and means of making the widest 
practicable use of surplus commodities 
in relieving needs abroad as well as in 
this country will be discussed. 

Meanwhile, important 
have been taken in the distribution pro- 
gram. Edible oils—long absent from the 
available surplus food list—were made 


two actions 


available to the overseas agency program 
to increase diet efficiency. At the same 
time, a relaxation of the “phase-out” 
policy was announced. 

Under the former “phase-out” policy, 
a fairly rigid schedule of reductions in 
the availability of U.S. surplus foods for 
supplemental feeding had been imposed. 
This was done to co-incide with a coun- 
try’s growing ability to care for its own 
needy. A general feeling in the voluntary 
had been that these inflexible 
policies were a hardship in some cases. 

Under the new policy, the schedules 
of reduction will be more flexible, 
prompting retired Methodist Bishop 
Frederick B. Newell, acting director of 
Church World Service, to send a con- 
gratulatory message to Mr. McGovern. 
Bishop Newell said that he felt the old 
inconsistent with the 
principles of Christian compassion.” 

McGovern, who is a Methodist, is a 
1946 graduate of Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and a former teacher of govern- 
ment and U.S. history there. He was 
elected a U.S. representative in 1956 and 
1958. As one of his first official duties as 


agencies 


1 ° ee 
policies were 


head of Food for Peace, he was sent by 
Latin 
America to study food problems there. 

Through the Share Our Surplus pro- 
gram, CWS distributes about 300 million 
pounds of U.S. surplus foods annually in 
5 areas abroad. Much of this comes 
trom One Great Hour of Sharing offer- 
ings. It is expected that the overall 
amount will be increased by about 10 
per cent during 1961. 


President Kennedy on a tour of 
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According to Dr. Gaither P. War- 
field, director of MCOR, the U.S. gov- 
ernment in most cases provides the goods 
and pays the ocean freight. 

Distributing the largest quantities are 
Catholic Relief Service, CARE, Church 
World Service, and Lutheran World Re- 
lief, in that order. 

In 1960, Church World Service sent 
nearly 26 million in aid to 52 countries. 
Of this, 298,605,265 pounds of relief 
goods, U.S. surplus foods amounted to 
287,491,644 pounds. 


Record Not Useable 


The recording A Message to All Meth- 
odists: The Bishops’ Appeal for Africa, 
mailed to all pastors, may not be used on 
radio and television, according to the 
Methodist Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation. Walter Cronkite, who is 
narrator, is under CBS contract and can- 
not appear in other than regular broad- 
casts. However, A Plea for Africa, on the 
other side of the record, may be used on 
radio. 


Asks $1 Million for Congo 


To meet relief needs of the devastated 
Congo, the World Council of Churches 
has asked member denominations for $1 
million, with half, it is hoped, to come 
from the U.S. 

Methodism makes its contribution 
through MCOR, which already has sent 
$20,000 for emergency needs. At its re- 
cent annual meeting, $12,000 was voted 
to sustain rural Congolese pastors and 
their families, to feed children in church 
institutions, and to study the continuing 
needs of Africa. 

Meanwhile, despite many difficulties, 
African Christians are moving ahead in 
partnerships with missionary teams in 
accelerated agricultural programs. 

According to Ed Matthews, Methodist 
agricultural missionary in the Congo’s 
Katanga Province, the teams are also pro- 
viding counsel in rural evangelism, medi- 
cal and sanitation advice, and literacy 
instruction. 

At Kinandu, Southern Congo mission 
station, farm tractors are coming regu- 
larly from the Agricultural Aids Founda- 


tion. The latter is an agency of the 
Southern California-Arizona Annual 


Conference and of the Division of World 





METHODIST FELLOWSHIP 
SEMINAR 


August 7-27, 1961 
featuring historical points in 
British Methodism plus 


METHODIST WORLD 
CONFERENCE-OSLO 


Directed by World Traveler—Lecturer 
Dr. Wayne A. Lamb 
Dist. Supt. Paducah District 
The Memphis Conference 
Academic Credits 
21 days — Expenses Paid 
$975.00 or Time Pmt’s. 


+ &£© & & & 


HOLY LAND SEMINARS 


including Mt. Sinai 
Summer and Christmas 
From $1150 
%* &£ & & & 


LATIN AMERICA SEMINAR 


Air and Steamer—30 days—$695 


All Seminars Directed by 
Educators 
Academic Credits Available 
Free Folders 


BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS 
Box 3-CA Wilmore, Ky. 





| Methodist 
Higher Education 


Methodist Beginnings in Higher Educa- 
tion, by John O. Gross. Paperback. 50¢. 


A Perspective on Methodist Higher Edu- 

cation, edited by Woodrow A. Geier. 

(A collection of addresses on higher 

education made in connection with the 

1956-1960 quadrennial emphasis.) 
| Cloth. $2.00. 


The New Frontier, by Kermit Hunter. 
(A play dramatizing the value of col- 
lege education today.) 10¢. 

Methodism’s Obsession with Higher Edu- 
cation, by Horace Greeley Smith. 
Paperback. 50¢. 

Martin Ruter: Pioneer in Methodist 
Education, by John O. Gross. Paper- 

back. 50¢. 

Effective Trustees, edited by Woodrow 
A. Geier. Paperback. $1.50. 


Order from 


Director of Information and Publications 
Division of Higher Education 

Board of Education, The Methodist Church 
P. O. Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tennessee 


for the CHURCH 


Altars 

Bibles 

Books of Remembrance 
Bulletin Boards 


Van Bergen Bells 
from Holland 


Church Furniture 

Fabrics 

Flags 

Folding Chairs and Tables 
Lighting Fixtures 

Organs 

Pews 

Robes 

Stained Glass Windows 


Sterling and Brass 
Altar Ware 


Visual Aids 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


REACT CRNA Eee Le 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Te! CApitol 7-2150 





KEY LAYMEN 
4 4 4 | 
Reward those untiring workers in your 


church with a gift subscription to the 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—only $5.00 


each. Place all orders with 


ApvocatE/ TOGETHER 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 


miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. Minimum 
$4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of “Box No. a 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”; add $1.30 Address: 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Cliassified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago 11. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN AS CHURCH assistant. 
Church and business office experience. Can 
assist church school and music. Prefers mid- 
west after June. Reply Box A-28, CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE Advertising Dept., 740 N. Rush, 
Chicago, Il. 


TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE WORLD Methodist Con- 
ference by special low cost charter flight. For 
Northeastern Jurisdiction Ministers, church 
employees and their families only. Depart New 
York for London, July 3lst for 28 days. 
Limited reservations. Inquire today: Rev. 
Robert Pennock, Mexico, New York. 


ote MISCELLANEOUS 
USED BRAILLE METHODIST HYMNAL 


needed for new couple attending church. 
Write Box 218, Haysville, Kansas. 
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Missions. It is setting up a polytechnical 
institute to train 17,000 native leaders in 
five years. (See p. 23, September 29.) 

Indiana Methodist leaders have 
pledged $1,000 from each district to buy 
the $18,000 airplane being used by the 
Board of Missions in the Congo. 

In the second half of 1960, 1 million 
pounds of U.S. surplus commodities and 
CROP foods, and more than $500,000 
worth of medicines, mainly contributed 
by drug firms, were sent to the Congo. 

Inland freight runs high, as much as 
$80 per ton. Some free airlifts have been 
provided by the U.S. and UN planes. 

CWS previously had given $30,000 to 
the Congo Protestant Relief Agency, 
another $100,000 in December which also 
was to cover Operation Doctor. The 
CPRA is a pooling of efforts of the major 
Protestant denominations for work in 
stricken areas. It is trying to find volun- 
teer doctors for temporary assignment. 
Of some 700 serving the 14 million 
Congolese before independence, only 225 
are left, including those of the World 
Health Organization. 

Patients are crowding into the mission- 
ary hospitals due to lack of doctors else- 
where. Of 75 Protestant missionary doc- 
tors in the Congo, about 50 remained or 
have returned to their posts. 

The Missionary Aviation Fellowship 
has sent two planes and pilots to fly 
medical teams around the country. 

Goal for U.S. churches for the Opera- 
tion Doctor program is $250,000. 


5,166 Conversions in Cuba 


Though attendance was hurt by the 
sugar harvest, there were 5,166 conver- 
sions in Cuba in four-month evangelism 
crusades in 92 Southern Baptist churches. 

Their two-week revival meetings were 
“the finest Cuba has had,” said the Rev. 
Herbert Caudill of Havana, superintend- 
ent of Cuba missions. One church, he 
said, had services one night in 60 homes 
and 6 parks, with 132 persons leading 
meetings attended by 1,400. 

In the crusades there were distributed 
481 Bibles, 3,515 Testaments, 29,175 gos- 
pels, and 293,247 tracts. 


‘Set Aside Communion Funds’ 


Setting aside a portion of communion 
day offerings, clearly marked for the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service, has 
been urged by Dr. Elliott L. Fisher, 
Methodist general secretary of Promo- 
tion and Cultivation. 

Such an allocation was requested by 
the 1960 General Conference, and it has 
been revealed that Fellowship receipts 
have had a downward trend. 

Since MCOR receives 50 per cent of 
these funds, it is seen as vital that this 
contribution be made. Receiving their 
sole support from this fund are the 
commissions on chaplains, and camp ac- 
tivities. 


Hails Duke U. Decision 


Robert E. Cushman, dean of Duke 
University Divinity School, has expres: ed 
his gratification and that of the facu ty 
on the recent decision of the univers.ty 
to admit qualified Negroes to its gra 
ate and professional schools. (See p. 23 
March 30.) 

“No one decision,” he said, “could 
more effectually remove surviving bar- 
riers to the national standing of the u 
versity community than this statesman- 
like action of the trustees. 


“There is satisfaction in being enabled 
to administer the affairs of the divinity 
school more nearly in accord with the 
stated bylaws of the university, as well 
as with the soundings of the Christian 
conscience.” 


NEB on 2d Million 

Initial printing of 1,275,000 copies of 
the New English Bible (already called 
the NEB) was nearly all gone on its pub- 
lication date, and the publishers have had 
to plan for another | million. 

Of the first printing, 900,000 were 
issued by the Cambridge and Oxford 
presses, 250,000 by university presses in 
New York, and 125,000 by six religious 
book clubs. 

In the U.S. alone, orders are coming 
in at the rate of 10,000 a day, and book- 
sellers say it is outselling everything else. 

The new Bible was prepared under 
direction of England’s major Protestant 
churches, including Methodist, and was 
13 years in the making. It was proposed 
in 1946 by the Church of Scotland, which 
pointed out that the work of the Church 
was being hindered by the archaic lan- 
guage of the scriptures. 

In recent years, textual criticism has 
advanced, and earlier manuscripts and 
other biblical evidence have come to 
light. 

Working from the Greek text, the 
translators discussed their drafts verse by 
verse, meeting 57 times for about three 
days each time. They are now going 
ahead with work on the Old Testament 
and on the Apocrypha. 

There has been some criticism of the 
NEB. An Anglican pastor called it a 
“Bible for beatniks ... crude and inade- 
quate,” while another called its transla- 
tion “corrupt” saying its producers “had 
been conciliatory to Roman Catholicism.” 


dates of interest 


May 21—Ministry Sunday 

June 11—Methodist Student Day 

June 18-21—National Conference, Methodist 
Student Movement, Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kans. 

June 18-25—Northwest Region Audio-visual 
Seminar, Willamette, Oreg. 

June 26-30—Ocean Grove Pastors School, Ocean 
Grove, N.J : 

June 26-Jury 14—Institute on the Church in 
Town and Country, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex 

JUNE 29-Juty 6—Southeastern Jurisdiction 
School of Missions, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

June 30-Juty 5—Council on Evangelism, Blue 
Ridge Assembly, Black Mountain, N.C. 
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people 


sHop GeraLp H. KeEnnepy of the 
Los Angeles Area—named by Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown to the California State 
Board of Education. 


Dr. Jack Wixkes, president of Meth- 
odist-related Oklahoma City University 

is new chairman of a special Indian 
work committee within the Division of 
National Missions. 


lie Rev. Frep M. Reese, pastor of the 
Central, S.C. Methodist Church—named 
president of the South Carolina Council 
on Human Relations, an interfaith and 
interracial group. 


Joun W. Eysrer, president of Ameri- 
\ Methodist Student 
Movement, and director of Inside Gov- 


can University’s 
ernment seminars guiding groups 
through the capital—has the annual 
Youth Service Award from La Sertoma 
Club of Columbus, Ohio. 


Water L. SEAMAN, vice president in 
charge of the Methodist 
Cokesbury 
president of the 


Publishing 

Division—elected 
Protestant Church- 
owned Publishers Association, composed 


| louse’s 


of 31 publishing houses. 


JESUS THE LORD 


Dr. WituiaM E. Smirn, Methodist pas- 
tor in College Park, Md.—becomes in 
June vice-president of Wesley Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


Tue Rev. Water B. Wiiiiams, 93, 
retired Methodist missionary—decorated 
with the Humane Order of African Re- 
demption by Liberia, where he served 28 
years. 


Dr. J. Morcan Epwarps, senior minis- 
ter of First Methodist Church, Pasadena, 
Calif—becomes professor of homiletics 
at Southern California School of Theol- 


ogy. 


Tue Rev. James Mase Av tr of First 
Methodist Church in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
appointed dean of students and associate 
professor of practical theology at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Dr. Francis O. Witcox, former U.S. 
assistant secretary of state and prominent 
Methodist layman—now directing the 
School of Advanced International Studies 
at Johns Hopkins University. 


CHAPLAIN STEVE P. Gaskins, JR., mem- 
ber of Oklahoma Annual Conference and 
post chaplain of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point 


has been promoted 
to colonel. 


MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 


James A. MINER, managing editor of 
the Arkansas Methodist and Louisiana 
Methodist—has joined the news staff of 
TocetTHEer/ApvocaTeE in Chicago. 


Dr. Epwarp Terry, Methodist minis- 
ter in Portland, Oreg.—cited for distin- 
guished service to the cause of religious 
liberty and separation of church and 
state, by Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church 
and State. 


Clergy Not Infiltrated, 
Says FBI Official 


It is a “patent falsehood,” says an 
FBI official, that the Protestant denomi- 
nations, as some have charged, have had 
an alarming infiltration and influence by 
Communists. 

Chief FBI inspector William C. Sulli- 
van told 1,000 clergymen at a civic meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, that the clergy 
has been among Communism’s most con- 
sistent and vigorous opponents, and the 
country is greatly indebted for this out 
standing leadership and service. 

For tactical reasons, he added, religious 
leaders have been among the Commu- 
nists’ targets, and the latter have been 
quick to exploit utterances on such pop 
ular issues as peace, civil liberties, and 
racial discrimination. 


THE FAITH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Gustaf Aulen, Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 
A new revised edition of this standard work 
on the whole compass of traditional themes 
associated with the doctrines of God, Christ 
and the Church. $6.95. 


Che Sovereign Authority of Jesus and God’s 
Revelation in Christ. By Karl Heim 
Expressing the Christian faith as related to 
the whole of contemporary thought and 
life. $3.50, 


CONVERSATION ON FAITH 


By Eberhard Muller 

A clear, straightforward discussion of ques- 
tions such as: Is it really important which 
faith one belongs to? What is meant by 
man being called ‘Son of God’’? What are 


we to think of the Bible? $3.50. 
Testament times to today, the authors 


C O M M E N TA RY O N (Robert Roth, Arthur V66bus, Theodore 
x. Tappert, Reginald W. Deitz, and 
G A L Al A N $ \ Atlee Martie" F ‘Sitecens. show oa ina 

By Ragnar Bring, Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 4 so 


practices mirror differences in meaning. 
A discussion of Paul’s meaningful letter as it 


$3.50. 
deals with the Christian religion and Paul’s 


MEANING AND PRACTICE 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Edited by Helmut T. Lehmann 
Describing the variety’ of practices con- 
nected with the Lord’s Supper from New 


concept of Christian ethics. 
cation, May 10. 


$4.50. Publi- 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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news digest 


REPORT CORRECTED. The Meth- 
odist Board of Missions has corrected a 
report on injuries of Mrs. Lilburn E. 
Adkins, whose husband, a Methodist 
missionary in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, was killed in a robbery there as 
reported in the March 2 Curistian Ap- 
vocaTE. The first report said Mrs. Ad- 
kins was in a critical condition, but the 
board learned later that she had only 
minor injuries and was released from 
the hospital. 


STATISTICS ON GIVING. Reli- 
gious giving in 1960 for all faiths was 
about $4.18 billion in 1960, as compared 
with $3.9 billion in 1959, and was 51 
per cent of the $8.2 billion grand total 
of philanthropic giving last year. Figures 
were compiled by the American Associa- 
tion of Fund-Raising Counsel. 


CAMP PROGRAM ENLARGED. 
Master plans for an $850,000 camp on 
202 acres at Lake Texoma have been 
authorized by the Oklahoma-New 
Mexico Annual Conference. Also planned 
is improvement of the conference’s three 
present camps, used each year by 15,000 
persons. 


SMU BIRTHDAY. Eminent USS. 
scholars are gathering for a series of 
events from April 11 to May 3, mark- 
ing the 50th anniversary of Southern 
Methodist University. A special convoca- 
tion will inaugurate Dean Joseph D. 
Quillian, Jr., of Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy, and the entire series heralds the new 
SMU Graduate Council of the Humani- 
ties. 


GIFT OF BOOKS. Two Methodist- 
related overseas seminaries have been 
given 1,400 volumes of theology and re- 
source books by Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, prominent Baptist minister. They 
are the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico, and Dondi Seminary in Angola. 
Many of the books are first editions, 
autographed by the authors. 


GIVES TWO PLANES. The West 
German government has donated a one- 
engine plane to the Bread for the World 
campaign of German Protestants, another 
to the Roman Catholics’ Drive Against 
Hunger and Sickness Throughout the 
World. 


Defeat Measure in WHO 


A resolution endorsing planned parent- 
hood as a preventive health measure was 
defeated 31 to 18 at the recent World 
Health Organization assembly in New 
Delhi, India. 

It was presented by Ceylon and Nor- 
way, and sought also to have the WHO 
gather information’ on planned parent- 


hood for the next assembly. It was op- 
posed by Spain, Belgium, France, and 
Portugal, who argued that the WHO 
should not concern itself with a matter 
involving religious beliefs. 


U.S. Protests Damage to 
Angola Methodist Mission 


The U.S. Department of State has 
made formal protest to Portugal after a 
Methodist mission building in Luanda, 
Angola, was damaged during a demon- 
stration by several hundred persons. 

A number of windows were smashed 
by persons who broke through police 
lines. There were shouts of “get out of 
here” and “this is Portugal” and ban- 
ners reading “Down with Adlai Steven- 
son and his gang.” Also reported was an 
attack on a Methodist clinic on the city’s 
outskirts. 

Most Africans at the scene helped in 
protecting the mission, it was said. No 
U.S. citizens are stationed there. The 
Methodist building also houses inter- 
denominational missionary activity in- 
cluding offices of the Angola Alliance. 

In the Angola Annual Conference, 
there are 30,690 full and preparatory 
Methodist members, served by 50 or- 
dained and 68 supply pastors. 


Bishops Meet to Study 
Interracial Ministry 


“In view of our desire to move for- 
ward positively and together,” Central 
Jurisdiction and Southeastern Jurisdic- 
tion bishops plan joint meetings of dis- 
trict superintendents, and “continuing 
ministries” for transitional communities. 

This isin line with 1960 General Con- 
ference legislation, which also asked 
formation of interracial committees. 

The overall plan was formulated last 
month when the 12 bishops met in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The bishops intend to set up programs 
to find, whether churches in changing 
communities should become Negro or 
should be integrated; and for unifying 
work of city missionary societies. These 
measures, it was said, would bring com- 
bined Methodist strength to bear on 
Methodist responsibilities. 

Meeting under the new General Com- 
mission on Interjurisdictional Relations, 
committees of the two jurisdictions 
recommended that the bishops whose 
Areas overlap, form committees on an 
Area or annual conference basis. Joint 
action would include church extension, 
relocation, education, evangelism, and 
lay activities. 

“The strongest leadership available,” 
would be used to explore how informa- 
tion can be disseminated to all churches. 

Also under the plan, Central Jurisdic- 
tion bishops would consider co-operation 
with Southeastern Jurisdictional Council 
in programs “to serve Methodist people 
on a regional basis.” 
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